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Foreword 


Appison E. SHELDON 

TuIs issue of NEBRASKA History is a challenge to lovers of 
Nebraska. It tells in brief the story of a great historical convention 
at Lincoln on October 19, 1940, with attendance from the four 
corners of Nebraska and the central areas. A bugle call at that 
convention was the report of the superintendent presenting the 
State Historical Society with its patriotic museum; with its in- 
spiring literature on the pioneer heroes and heroines of the 
plains ; with its program of patriotic instruction of Nebraska school 
children ; with its 47,000 pictures, its 20,000 volumes of Nebraska 
newspapers ; with its 100,000 historical books and pamphlets ; with 
its information service on all important issues of Nebraska life 
with all these and more. 

The Nebraska State Historical Society is the first line of 
patriotic defense in Nebraska —a fact that is set forth in these 
pages, and attested by the Historical Society collections and 
literature. 

The old trails and historical sites of Nebraska formed the 
central theme of the annual meeting, with that wonderful speaker 
on the west — Dr. Howard R. Driggs of New York University. 
These old trails and sites constitute one of the greatest assets of 
Nebraska today and the Historical Society is their chief proponent 
and custodian. 

We live in a period of great discovery in Nebraska history — 
the discovery of hidden resources in our land; of latent powers in 
the Nebraska people. The annual meetings of the State Historical 
Society furnish a proper platform and forum to record and discuss 
these historical discoveries. 

The Irrigation Well — greatest hope of the plains —is the 
theme of Senator Gantz and Anna N. Phillips, both from Box 
Butte County. 

The first petroleum-producing wells in Nebraska are put in 
historical perspective by Governor A. J. Weaver. 

This program of inspiring historical literature overflows the 
pages of this number and part of it will follow in our next issue. 








The Nebraska State Historical Society 


(63d Annual Meeting) 
and 


Native Sons and Daughters 
of Nebraska 


(16th Annual Meeting) 


Unicameral Hall, State Capitol 


8:30 A.M. Annual Business Meeting, Nebraska State Historical 


9:15 


9:40 
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10:15 


10:35 


10:55 
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11:05 


Society. President Arthur J. Weaver in the chair. Following 

this election, the personnel of the Executive Board is as follows: 
President, James E. Lawrence; First Vice President, A. T. 

Hill; Second Vice President, Henry M. Eaton, Omaha; Treasurer, 

Nathan Gold; Secretary and Superintendent, Addison E. Sheldon. 

Directors: A. J. Weaver, N. C. Abbott, D. S. Dalbey, E. P. 

Wilson, A. B. Wood. 

A.M. “The Discovery of Producing Petroleum Wells in Ne- 

braska” — Archibald Hoffman, Skelly Oil Company, Falls City. 

A.M. “Well Irrigation on Nebraska High Plains” — Senator 

Harry E. Gantz, Alliance. 

A.M. “Prehistoric Explorations in Nebraska, 1940” — Dr. Robert 

Cummings, Columbia University. 

A.M. “The Book of the Box Butte Country”— Mrs. Anna N. 

Phillips, Hemingford. 

A.M. “The 355th (Nebraska) Regiment in the World War” — 

Homer L. Kyle, Lincoln; Private, First Class, Headquarters 

Company, 355th Regiment. 

A.M. “The D. A. R. Rescue of Early Lancaster County Records” 

— Mrs. Jiles W. Haney, Lincoln. 

A. M. “The Rediscovery of John Brown’s Underground Railroad 

and Cabin in Nebraska’ — Mr. E. D. Bartling, Nebraska City. 

A. M. Presentations: 

The original desk and chair used by W. J. Bryan in his Lincoln 
law office — A. R. Talbot, Lincoln. 

The parachute from the balloon “Explorer” which landed near 
Loomis, Nebraska, in 1934— Brigadier General Guy N. Hennin- 
ger, Lincoln. 

The Nebraska D. A. R. Valley Forge quilt — Mrs. B. G. Miller, 


Crete. 
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Printed programs covering Sixty Years of Drama and Opera 
in Lincoln — Frank C. Zehrung, Lincoln. 

George Cross and the files of the Fairbury Gazette, 1870 to 
1906 inclusive — Editor C. R. Moore, Fairbury. 

Files of Falls City newspapers from 1874 to 1902. 

Model of the clipper ship “Arabia” of the New York-Pacific 
Coast Trade, 1889. Made and presented by Julius Hoga, sailor 
on the “Arabia;” North Platte. 

R. E. Moore and John H. Moore Collection: Original furni- 
ture; land loan maps; land descriptions; office files for 1880-1928 
inclusive — W. H. H. Moore, Lincoln. 


11:45 A. M. Adjournment for luncheon, Hotel Lindell. 


Hotel Lindell 
Historical Luncheon 


12:00 M. Hon. Henry M. Eaton, Omaha, Toastmaster, presented and 
used an historical gavel. He then introduced the following five- 
minute speakers: 

Judge John W. Yeager, Omaha 
“History as Seen from the District Court Bench” 
Hon. J. B. Douglas, Tecumseh 
“Restoration of Nebraska Wild Life” 
Mrs. Phil R. Easterday, Lincoln 
“What I Like About Nebraska” 
Hon. W. H. Smith, Seward 
“History’s Place in the Nebraska Country Press” 
Mrs. Earl Seyfer, Nebraska City 
“1941 rogram of Otoe County Historical Society” 
Rev. C. R. Lichte, Fremont 
“The Inspirations of Nebraska History” 
Mrs. W. E. Barkley, Lincoln 
“1840-1940: A Notable Centenary” 
Mrs. Esther Hansen, Pierce 
“My Pierce County History” 
Mr. J. A. Ainlay, Lincoln 
“State History as an Advertising Asset” 
Editor J. E. Lawrence, Lincoln 
“Needed — An Historical Building” 
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Hotel Cornhusker 
Theme of Afternoon and Dinner Programs 
The Great Nebraska Trails 


P.M. “The Trail-Making Urge’ — Keynote Address, President 
Fred G. Hawxby, Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska. 


P.M. “Famous World Trails” — Miss Ona Wagner, Lincoln. 


P.M. “A Map Study of Nebraska Trails” — Hon. Oden Gilmore, 
York. 
P.M. “The Pony Express Trail: Its Dramatic Story’ —Hon. 
Arthur J. Denney, Fairbury. 
P.M. Mrs. C. W. Pursell, Fairbury, daughter of Mr. Frank Hel- 
vey, Stage Driver and Pony Express Rider, gave childhood 
memories of her father’s experiences. 
P.M. “The Pony Express Trail: Its Marking in Nebraska” — 
Dr. Herbert L. Cushing, Kearney. 
P.M. Practical and concrete two-minute talks: “What Can and 
Should the Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska Do for 
Nebraska?” 

Mrs. Carol White Mortensen, Ord 

Mrs. May Hathaway Frost, Berkeley, California 

Hon. Emil G. Stolley, Grand Island 

Mrs. Nemaha Clark Bock, Auburn 

Mr. W. A. Rosene, Lincoln 

Mr. Robert Whelan, Hastings 

Mrs. Daisy Whittemore Maurer, Grand Island 

Mr. William Hasebroock, Scribner 

Miss Evelyn Wolph, Nehawka 
P.M. Presentation of winners in the 1940 Literary Contest of 
Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska on the subject, “Early 
School Experience in Nebraska.” The awards were as follows: 

First prize, $25, to Mrs. Loulie A. Beall of Lincoln — “A Web- 
ster County School.” 

Second prize, $15, to Hervey S. Robinson, Lincoln — “A School 
Child in the Blizzard: of ’88.” 

Third prize, $10, to Mrs. Anna Bemis Cutler of York — “Early 
School Experience at Sutton.” 

Honorable mention was given to Mrs. J. T. Babcock of North 
Loup for her story of “The Seventh-Day Baptist Colony at 
North Loup;” to Miss Minnie Harrington of Red Cloud on “The 
Burchard School;” and to Mrs. Anne Rush Riley of Dawson on 
“An Early Dawson School.” 
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4:10 P. M. Annual Business Meeting of the Native Sons and Daugh- 
ters of Nebraska. President Fred G. Hawxby in the chair. 
Following are the newly elected officers: 

President, Frank Peterson, Lincoln; First Vice President, 
Oden S. Gilmore of York; Second Vice President, Mrs. Carol 
White Mortensen of Ord; Treasurer, Max Meyer, Lincoln; Sec- 
retary, Raymond J. Latrom, Lincoln; Honorary Secretary, Mar- 
garet E. Thompson Sheldon. 

6:00 P.M. Annual Historical Dinner, informal and fraternal. Presi- 
dents Arthur J. Weaver and Fred G. Hawxby, presiding. 

Singing of “America.” 

Presentation of winners in the 1940 Literary Contest, and of 
the 1940-41 officers, Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska. 

Mr. Raymond J. Latrom, Lincoln, Secretary N. S. D. N., gave 
a brief resume of some of the results of these contests. 

Vocal Music: Songs Old and New 

Male Quartet under direction of Oscar Bennett, Wesleyan 
University. Personnel: Carl Schaefer, First Tenor; Charles 
Putney, Baritone; Oscar Bennett, Second Tenor; Dr. D. L. Red- 
fern, Bass. Accompanist, Mrs. D. L. Redfern. 


ae ae ee a eee nee Old American 
SG NR Ge OD isc scents inctteinamcuneiaeunons Cowboy Song, Guion 
Shortenin’ Bread.......................... cevsseeeeeee-Negro Folk Song 


Address: “Early Trails as a National Heritage’ — Dr. Howard R. 
Driggs, President American Pioneer Trails Association and head 
of English Education Department, New York University. 

Dr. Driggs was introduced by Mr. Thomas L. Green, Scotts- 
bluff, Nebraska, member American Pioneer Trails Association. 

Brief Introduction of out-in-state guests—-Dr. Addison E. 
Sheldon, Lincoln. 








Early Trails as a National Heritage 
Dr. Howarp R. Driccs* 


President American Pioneer Trails Association and Head of 


English Education Department, New York University 


Mr. President, Mr. Green, my friends of Nebraska, fellow 


citizens: 


I see here some faces from other states. It is a privilege to 
be in this distinguished company. We of the Association ask the 
privilege of interpreting for you a few of the things we all feel in 
our hearts. 

Twenty-four hours ago I was two thousand miles away, in 
Reno, Nevada, before a group of distinguished citizens of that 
state, helping them to get going on a great American cause—an 
All-American cause. I have been having so many thrilling exper- 
iences since I left New York Thursday morning at nine o‘clock 
that my brain is ina whirl. I have been covering the United States 
at the rate of about two hundred miles per hour. Pioneers in the 
covered wagons went two miles per hour. I wish I could take you 
— because it does pertain to the subject at hand — just in a little 
flash-view with me on that air-ship trip. 

We lifted out of the mists of Manhattan, saw that great trad- 
ing post way down under the clouds, and then we were above the 
clouds all the way over New Jersey until just before we got to 
Pennsylvania, when the clouds broke and we saw the Delaware 
Water Gap,.one of the famous passes in'the old Indian, Pioneer 
and Trapper trails. But the clouds closed again and we went over 
the Alleghanies, following practically the same trails up the Lehigh 
Valley and other spots until we got to the trail close to Pittsburgh 
—the trail where Washington led his troops in long-ago days; 
then over the old Ohio, in the Buckeye State, where my father and 
grandfather were born; then Illinois, Indiana, looking down 


*Address at Annual Meeting, State Historical Society, October 19, 1940 
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through the checkered clouds at the pattern-cities, at woodlands 
tinted with autumn colors, rivers, lakes, and hills, all speaking of 
the progress of America; and finally dropping for our first land- 
ing at Chicago. Then we rose and came over Illinois and Iowa, 
over the trails where four of my great grandparents lie in un- 
marked graves; then up the fine old Platte Valley. 1 drank in 
with my eyes that river of hope to the pioneers of the west. You 
don’t get the feel of the trails until you get this over-view, then 
you can see why the pioneers went the way they did. 

We slipped into the sunset as we came out of Denver along 
the old Overland Stage Trail; passed Fort Collins, and up over 
Laramie; traced that trail all the way across Wyoming in the 
moonlight; slipped down over Immigration Canyon, where the 
Donner party went, the Mormon pioneers and Brigham Young; 
and where those pioneers emerged in the work to make the great 
desert “blossom as the rose ;’” where the Overland Express Com- 
pany ran, where the first telegraph line was run; and there, under 
our plane twelve thousand feet in the air, we saw the twinkling 
lights of Salt Lake City spread before us in the heart of the desert. 
Then we slipped over the Great Salt Lake —the Inland Sea of 
America; over the Jordan River — named after the Jordan in the 
Holy Land; and out onto the Great White Desert, where the Don- 
ner party tried to cross and got stuck in the mud and had to aban- 
don their wagons. 

I met at the Salt Lake airport Dr. William M. Sutton, who a 
few years ago rigged up a tractor and trailer and followed the trail 
of the Donners, whose tracks were still in the mud, and on the 
sides of which were parts of broken wagons and wheels; the trail 
where they lost so much valuable time, where their oxen stampeded 
and first left that ill-fated party to go on across that desert; and 
I saw the desert, bathed in the moonlight. 

Finally, after following the trail of the Donners, gold seekers, 
who left their horses and mules and wagons strung for hundreds 
of miles across those wastes, we slipped down into the City of 
Reno to meet the Nevada State Teachers, and tried to interpret to 
them some of the mighty meaning of America’s past —as I am 
going to try to bring to you, if I can, a little of the spirit as I have 
caught it from my own forbears and others with whom I have 
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been privileged to associate. It has been a labor of love to me for 
ten years since I took up the work of Ezra Meeker and tried to 
save these old trails from oblivion. 

A little pamphlet, designed by my son, portrays a part of the 
story of ten years of effort with a group of real Americans in 
these Oregon Trail states who have worked with us without pay 
(except that they got their reward out of loving service), and who 
at this time have succeeded in bringing into being, with the help of 
many organizations, over five hundred monuments on story-spots 
scattered over half a dozen states. Now, it isn’t the monuments 
that mean so much; they are tangible evidences of things that have 
happened. It isn’t these outward symbols that really count, but it 
is the spirit of Americans they help to rouse in us and preserve in 
us in order that we may keep America American. 

America isn’t so much an outward thing. We have a broad 
country, stretching “from sea to shining sea;’’ we have the great 
evidences of material progress — our banks and our hotels and our 
railroads and various institutions, our ranches and our farms. 
Wipe them all out! Leave, for instance, Nebraska as Washington 
Irving saw it when he rose from the Blue River and overlooked 
the Valley of the Platte, lying waste, with buffalo bones scattered 
over it; naked wandering tribes of Indians that he met with his 
little calvacade. We never would have had America if it hadn’t 
been for the spirit of the men and women who have made America. 
The challenge comes to me. We are facing critical moments; can 
this thing for which our fathers and mothers gave their all con- 
tinue? Can we implant within the hearts of boys and girls in our 
country that spirit to make them do for America what their for- 
bears have done? 

Well, we can! We can save America if we save, in inviting 
living forms, the story America is making; if we can teach these 
people, who with foreign minds come from the heritage of the 
dead. We can save it if we can make those boys and girls who 
hear nothing but foreign tongues in their homes — if we can make 
them realize what it is all about. 

May I make that concrete? I was giving a talk one night to a 
high school in the Bronx, New York, to about five hundred such 
boys and girls whose whole background was foreign. I don’t know 
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what I said about America’s greatest trail, but 1 must have touched 
upon it somtewhere, because one of the boys at the close of the talk 
came to me and said, “Mr. Driggs, if we could have our history 
taught to us like that we would feel like saluting the flag. They 
tell us to salute the flag, they require us to do it. Frankly, we 
don’t know what they are talking about.” And I will tell you one 
reason why they don’t know what they are talking about — because 
too many teachers are feeding the children on the husks of history. 

History comes to life when you make it vibrate in the pulsat- 
ing stories such as I was given as a boy in old Utah around the 
pitch-pine fireplaces. We didn’t have motion pictures in those 
days, but our parents used to gather us children around the fire- 
place and tell the stories that they had brought from far-off New 
England, tell the stories.of the life that they had lived; and that 
touched off in my boyhood heart a love of American History 
which has never died. I didn’t take history in schools, yet when it 
came to passing history I got one of the highest percentages. The 
first book I ever bought was with money that | earned helping a 
neighbor build a house —ten hours’ work a day for twenty-five 
cents, and board myself. That was before the days of depression 
and relief. And I bought the old Barnes History, which | still 
have with my autograph of that age. I remember the history 
because it was told as a vibrant story. The whole book is plenti- 
fully sprinkled with thumbmarks, especially around the places 
where the battles were fought. 

I was sitting with one of our fine leaders one day at his home. 
He is secretary of the historical society of a neighboring state, and 
his young boy (who evidently had been fed up on history) turned 
to me and asked, “Why do we have to study history?” I said, 
“Why do we have to take care of the roots of the apple tree?” 
“Well,” he said, “I guess you wouldn’t get much fruit if we didn’t 
take care of the roots.’”” We sometimes forget the apple-tree roots 
in a soil made rich by sacrifice. Is that right, Governor ? 

GOVERNOR WEAVER: Yes. 

The blossoms that unfolded this year were fed by the blossoms 
that dropped in the yesteryear; the leaves that expanded are the 
leaves that expanded in years gone by. There is as much apple- 
tree below ground as there is above. Isn’t there, Governor ? 
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GOVERNOR WEAVER: That is right. 

I know when we tried to dig them up we thought there was. 

We are here because they were there; we sit here tonight and 
pause before the sacrifices that have been made by those fine 
upstanding American men and women who dared to take the hard 
knocks of life and came through with heads erect. 

Sut what have trails to do with it all? 

Well, old trails are the links that bind every corner of our 
nation into one place. The interesting thing about old trails is 
that they don’t give a rap about state boundary lines; they were 
here before ever states were formed, and they were not made in the 
first place by man. We do wrong, generally speaking, to speak of 
men as trail-blazers. It is the animals that were the trail-blazers; 
it was the buffaloes migrating across this country that laid out 
some of your first trails. They laid out the trail down through 
Immigration Canyon into Salt Lake Valley to get to the salt lakes, 
and the Indians followed the animals, and the trappers followed 
the Indians; and the missionaries, carrying the cross of Christ, 
followed the trappers; and the covered wagon followed the trap- 
pers, too. 

Settlers in those homes on wheels, bearing mothers and chil- 
dren, went into the conquest of the West. When the covered wagon 
came you had an opportunity to take the mothers and children, and 
where mothers and children go, homes spring up, towns are built, 
churches rise, schools are organized, government is effected and 
civilization thrives. We men, in our proud way, think that we are 
the fellows who did it, but it was the mothers and the children who 
did it; and it was the old trail that went through the great gateway 
of the Rockies — the famous South Pass where the mountains iron 
out at the head of the Sweetwater — it was that old trail and that 
pass that gave the West to America. The British wanted to pos- 
sess the West, but they couldn’t push trappers up the Saskatchewan 
and over those high mountains. 

When the tide of migration came, beginning with the early 
Forties, a few sporadic groups tried to get out in the West, until in 
1843 they pushed the first great cavalcade of about eight thousand 
people into Oregon. Then followed the Mormon migration: they 


came up the Platte, bearing a home-loving people driven twice 
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from their homes by un-American persecution; and they went out 
in the West in the same spirit that the Pilgrims crossed the water 
— to get a place where they could worship God as they wanted to. 
Then started this great experiment in the heart of the desert, trying 
to sustain colonization in that arid region with irrigation. Well, 
they succeeded. Today twelve of these states owe their basic pros- 
perity to the fact that they did succeed. 

It was along those trails that these people went, not by the 
thousands but by the hundreds of thousands. If you want evidence 
of it go up near Guernsey, Wyoming, and stand in the trail as high 
as your head through the solid rock for a mile or so, cut by the 
grinding wheels of thousands of wagons, and the gripping hoofs of 
oxen, the tired feet of mothers and fathers wearing down those 
stones. These bear evidence of somthing of that mighty migration. 
And aldng these trails are the graves of the dead, most of them 
unmarked. They didn’t have much to mark graves with in these 
prairie wastes or these plains. The most they did was to throw the 
ashes of the campfire over them, wet with their tears, or even drive 
the wagons over them to keep the wolves from digging up the 
bodies. Probably twenty thousand of those people lie in the 
breasts of Nebraska, lowa, Kansas, Wyoming, and all the other 
plains states. 

One precious grave was saved in Nebraska when Rebecca 
Winters died out there near Scottsbluff. William Winters sat up 
half the night chiseling on a wagon tire the mother’s name 
“Rebecca Winters, age 50.” And they set that wagon tire arching 
above the grave and went on. It stood there for over three-score 
years, until the Burlington Railroad went that way and their sur 
veyors saw the rusted tire with its inscription, and they were 
touched with the love of a husband’s heart. They sent back a wire 
reporting the discovery, and relatives saw the note in the paper and 
wired to Scottsbluff and found where the mother was. And those 
boys went back for miles and changed the route of that railroad 
away from this grave. 

A few years ago Dr. Sheldon was with the Daughters of the 
American Revolution when they went in a special train from 
Scottsbluff to that grave. The mother who lies there was the 
daughter of one of the drummer boys who was with Washington 
when he crossed the Delaware. 
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In 1938 we took the whole Oregon Trail Memorial Associa- 
tion, assembled in convention at Scottsbluff, to that grave to hold 
a memorial service in honor of a pioneer mother. In the group 
were two of the grandchildren of that mother and several great- 
grandchildren, and one dear little four-year old girl by the name of 
Rebecca Winters was lifted over the fence and laid a bouquet of 
flowers on her grandmother’s grave. 

We haven’t many marked graves. There was one down here 
near Fairbury, Nebraska, where a stone was found marking the 
grave of one of the Forty-Niners, and they have set up that old 
stone with a new one. I think they set the old stone inside the 
new one, to mark that grave. 

Now, these are just treasure story-spots along old trails. The 
moment you tell the story of the trails of America you tell the 
epic of America. It isn’t a Nebraska epic, or an Iowa epic, or 
Utah or Nevada epic, or Californian; it is an All-American epic. 
These old trails are western trails geographically, but they are 
eastern trails historically; they were made or deepened by East- 
erners who went West. Every one of the Pony Express boys of 
whom we have record was born east of the Missouri River. In 
the group of one hundred and forty-three boys every state east of 
the Mississippi — every one! was represented — forty from New 
England, twenty-eight from New York, ten from Ohio —and I 
don’t remember the rest of them. All of these precious things 
bring to us one idea: that old trails are the unifying force that will 
knit our nation into one if we just understand the story in its big- 
ness and sweetness. 

What to do about it? How many of you know in Nebraska, 
as you whiz along these wonderful highways, when you are on the 
Pony Express Trail? How many of you know when you are on 
the Oregon Trail, or the Mormon Trail, or the old Nebraska City- 
Denver short-line freight trail that went very close to where we are 
sitting tonight? Oh, we have spent millions and millions of dollars 
to make our highways faster and more comfortable — why don’t 
we devote a few thousand dollars to make them even more 
interesting? Why don’t we do something along these trails to 
cause passers-by to lower their speed and at least pause, look, and 
learn on the spot something of the mighty meaning of America? 
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I was going over Indiana to Ohio recently, and | saw with 
great delight that the road commissioners have been building what 
they call roadside rests, where they purchase along the highway a 
few acres of ground for parks, so that the tourists may pause for 
a few minutes. To keep them from breaking their necks, I think, 
was the main idea — just to reduce the speed a little. What I 
would like is to do the thing a little more broadly and significantly. 
I would like to bring the beautifying idea that Indiana and Ohio 
are putting together and add to it what they are doing in my native 
state of Utah, where they have chosen a hundred of the story-spots 
—one hundred and thirty-five, | think —and where they are 
building roadside rests, and in them erecting a board that has 
burned into it the story of that spot, set in stone pillars. They 
invite you to stop and learn what happened ; and I understand they 
too are going to make these plaques and memorials in wood and 
stone. 

Well, there is another thing: We started out in this Associa- 
tion with several ideas. One idea that obsessed me in the begin- 
ning was that I wanted to serve history, and because I was over- 
crowded with work they threw my son into the picture, and he 
said: “Let’s put history to work! Let’s not go into it for our own 
pleasure — let’s take a forward look.” And that is one result of 
it—-the Pony Express marker design. He said, “Let’s make 
people trail-conscious.” So, the association accepted his design and 
provided two thousand of those plaques, and sent them to Kansas 
and Missouri and Nebraska. Now, we will give you as many 
plaques as you have miles of the Pony Express trail in your state. 

I would like to have two things done: There are probably 
one hundred and seventy-five stations along that Pony Express 
trail where they changed horses and riders. The home station 
they flashed out of was St. Joe; then across the northeast corner 
of Kansas, through Nebraska with a dip into Colorado; then on to 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska, into Wyoming and on up into my old home 
state, and they went on up. I don’t know where your stations are 
exactly. Mr. Jackson has dug them out, and we have most of them 
pretty well established ; and Dr. Sheldon, I think, knows practically 
all of them in Nebraska; but we have had this thought — that 
every station in the state should be properly memorialized, with a 
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substantial monument bearing the national insignia, the bronze 
plaque. 

This last summer we went out on the Utah desert. The Utah 
Trails Association, cooperating with the C. C. C. boys, had built 
a monument at every station from ten to fifteen feet high, and in 
two places where the old station was still partly intact it is now 
restored. Here (indicating pamphlet) is one that we found the 
bullets in, telling a little story ; that is why they were given to you. 
Here’s one we found overlooking Overland Canyon. The boys had 
been killed — several of them, down in that canyon, and they 
finally moved the station. It is still there, with its portal; and 
now they are restoring it. They are restoring the old Boyd Station 
in a fair state of preservation, with its portals and its lookout back 
of the station where they could see the rider coming and going. 

Last night, with the road commissioners and other leaders in 
Nevada, we laid plans there to do the same thing across the whole 
state of Nevada. That immortalization of the Pony Express Trail 
will be effective when every station site is either restored or 
marked, and when the whole trail, so far as you can find it, shall 
be properly marked with the official plaque. 

Now, we learned some things. We have learned by exper- 
ience that you can't put these Pony Express plaques out in unpro- 
tected places. We started that last year, and when we came back 
this year some heedless boys had made a target of those beautiful 
plaques. 

I talked to a group of people last August, and I simply said, 
“Now, look here: This was thoughtlessly done, but that plaque, 
in common with every other monument that is erected to save a 
historic spot in America, represents something very deep; whoever 
shoots that shoots at America.” We will have to raise the spirit 
in this country that will make any vandal who dares to desecrate 
a monument a very unpopular being in his community. 

But we have learned, too, that you can protect those plaques 
by finding near schoolhouses a place where that trail ran. In 
Kansas they are doing that type of thing, and they are getting a 
little group of boys and girls under the leadership of the histor- 
ically minded people who are willing to get into this game, and 
they have gotten that little group of boys and girls to take that 
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plaque on the actual trail where it is near their schoolhouse, and 
they become guardians and protectors of it; but, more than that, 
they learn the story of what it is about. 

Now, you can’t put those on every mile. There are stations 
of this trail from south of Kearney probably on to the old Califor- 
nia crossing that would hardly ever be seen. But there are certain 
spots along that actual trail where you can have these plaques 
placed, dedicated and protected ; and that is what we are trying to 
do. 

Now, our Association has only one central purpose, and that 
is to be of constructive help to the local groups. We can’t do this 
work for you. We can provide you sometimes with an acceptable 
insignia, we can give you a national viewpoint, we can say to Ne- 
braska, “Here’s your share of the program.” We can do everything 
possible to help you, but the problem is yours. When we mark an 
old trail like the Pony Express Trail we want it to be direct to the 
heritage, we want those markers to indicate to the passing person 
that here was actually the trail. Now, you can’t put your markers 
in the exact tracks of the ponies. Sometimes, as Dr. Hulbert says, 
the old Oregon Trail is a mile wide; then he remarked that it was 
easier to travel a trail a mile wide than a mile deep. In some places 
you know where it will be, you know in general where that trail 
went; and every county, every community that has a share in that 
trail ought to treasure it. 

Now, here’s another thing: You have great possibilities 
within your state for the preservation of significant sites connected 
with the history of your state. Already you have one Nebraska 
monument at Scottsbluff. Every state in this union ought to have 
at least one national historical monument that becomes a centerpiece 
for that state ; you have, and you have done a very fine thing. Up 
here at old Fort Kearny you have made a good beginning, but 
you haven’t brought Fort Kearny up to a place where you are 
going to be proud of it. I would like to see Fort Kearny restored, 
I would like to see some Indian villages, and I would like to see a 
few buffaloes and antelope, and, if you can possibly get them, 
prairie dogs. I would like to see that post brought up to a point 
where Nebraskans would be just thrilled to go there; and further, 
where the people of all this country would be happy to pause there. 
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“Oh,” you say, “that costs money!” Well, let me tell you some- 
thing: I don’t know what the recent record in the Scottsbluff 
Museum is, but you can probably help me, Mr. Green. 

Mr. GREEN: Over one hundred thousand visitors every year. 

Over one hundred thousand visitors each year to that monu- 
ment! Harry Peterson told me they had a quarter of a million 
guests at the home that was described by Mark Twain in Tom 
Sawyer; last August nine hundred people had visited that little 
story-spot that day, and sixty-six thousand had gone to it in a year. 
Now, you know what that means from a financial standpoint. 
There isn’t a single shrine that has been preserved in America 
that has not paid its way every year from a mere money standpoint. 
3ut we are not pressing that as the objective of this type of work. 
I have had to hold back requests for ten years from students in the 
New York University to make historical pilgrimages over these old 
trails. I said, “I cannot give my consent until the people of the 
West are ready to receive you.” In old trails is a great historical 
resource, a great undeveloped resource in this country that is our 
historical heritage, and that is particularly true of the West. 

Now, any community that is fortunate enough to possess an 
historical shrine close to itself and preserved today in all its fine 
significance, that community doesn’t own that shrine, but is a 
custodian of it. 

When I was down in San Antonio a few years ago | went 
around to the old missions, and happened to talk afterwards to a 
group down there, and I remember upbraiding them for allowing 
those old missions to go to rack and ruin. I must have gotten 
results, because the next time I went there they charged me fifteen 
cents to get in; but they had cleaned up the mission. Aren’t you 
glad that somebody saved Mount Vernon? Aren’t you delighted 
that they didn’t let Independence Hall and Betsey Ross’ home, 
the Old South Church, the Alamo, and all these other sacred 
shrines go to rack and ruin? Now, these shrines didn’t save them- 
selves! Some patriotic group did it, some men and women who 
had caught the spirit of this thing and put themselves in the work 
as a labor of love; and today America reaps the benefit of their 
foresight. 

We geed to preserve the old trails and story-spots along sacred 
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landmarks that link and appertain to America’s making ; we need to 
bring them before the boys and girls of this country in books; we 
need to paint them in pictures ; we need to dramatize them ; we need 
to encourage people along these lines, to learn anew the story of 
what they signify. All this is in the process of the saving of Amer- 
ica’s precious resources. 

In this great state of Nebraska, and all the other states con- 
nected so intimately with the story of the pioneers, we need to save 
that story in all its bright appearance; we must get it before the 
people and not let too much of it go. History slips away very 
rapidly. We undertook, with the help of the Boy Scouts, to honor 
the Pony Express riders, and we took the express trail to begin 
with because it was a definite unit. Probably four hundred boys 
were in the unit with that great enterprise linked with the West in 
the dangerous days before the Civil War, but with all our searching 
we haven't been able yet to find more than a hundred of the four 
hundred graves. We need to honor the builders of America, to 
pay tribute to their responsibility — not for their sakes, but that 
we may get a rebaptism in this thing we call America. 

Men and women who came in the covered wagons put twenty 
stars in our flag; our business is to keep them shining there. 
(A pplause.) 

















SENATOR Harry E. GANTZ 





Pump Irrigation in Nebraska 


Hon. Harry E. Gantz, Alliance 


As president of the Nebraska Pump Irrigation Association 
and as a member of the Nebraska Legislature, impressed with 
the importance and possibilities of pump irrigation in this 
state, | greatly appreciate the invitation of Dr. Sheldon to ap- 
pear on this program. 

The Nebraska State Historical Society is performing a re- 
markable and worth-while public service. This society, in 
bringing to us the recorded and interesting history of the past, 
has reminded us who live in the present that, although times 
seem hard and full of discouragement, yet our troubles are 
nothing as compared with the disappointments, sacrifices and 
uncertainties of those early pioneers, who, with unbounded 
faith and courage, laid a most substantial foundation for the 
future building, progress and development of this state. The 
preliminary work has been done by those who preceded us. 
Our plain duty is to take full advantage of our heritage, and 
move on and ever forward in the further development of 
Nebraska’s resources. 

Then again I personally appreciate this invitation because 
I am reminded that in 1896, Dr. Sheldon, as candidate for the 
Legislature from my district, was elected on a platform of 
pump irrigation for those western and other parts of Nebraska 
where it has ever been that the amount of rain and snowfall 
is usually greatly below that of other parts of the state. Even 
then, at a time when the state was in the very infancy of its 
full development, the people realized that if it were to grow 
and prosper and furnish a decent livelihood for its citizens 
there must be crops, and that those crops could not be had 
without moisture. 

What I say on pump irrigation is in no sense to be con- 
sidered a technical or scientific discourse on that subject. I do 
not pretend to say whether wells should be driven, dug, drilled 
or bored; neither do I attempt to suggest the type of well 
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or pump to be used, or manner of irrigation. I recognize 
only too well my own personal limitations in the discussion of 
such problems, and I leave it to those of the national and state 
governmental and educational agencies who have made a study 
of it to furnish technical data and information to those inter- 
ested. I refer to the work done in our own state in the co- 
operative extension service of the Nebraska College of Ag- 
riculture, of which Mr. W. H. Brokaw is the very able di- 
rector. Rather do I want on this occasion to make a report, 
and, as forcibly as is within my human ability, to focus the 
attention of the people of this state upon the importance and 
possibilities of pump irrigation development for their future 
and permanent welfare, and of the efforts being made to ac- 
complish the objects of the Nebraska Pump Irrigation Asso- 
ciation. 

Irrigation, flood control and rural electrification are very 
important subjects in Nebraska. Pump irrigation is, indeed, 
one of the most important economic questions confronting the 
people of this state, It is interesting to note that during the 
period of 1919 to 1929 the total irrigated area in the United 
States increased only 1.9 per cent. During the same period 
the area irrigated exclusively by pumping from underground 
sources increased 62.4 per cent. In the future, water pumped 
from underground sources is likely to play an even more im- 
portant part in the irrigation of land. What that part may be 
cannot be foretold at this time, but it is recognized that the use 
of water from irrigation wells to supplement rain and snow- 
fall will play a very important part in Nebraska’s future 
progress and development. Research and tests already avail- 
able show results almost beyond belief. 

Nebraska is solely an agricultural state. The prosperity 
and welfare of all its citizens, both rural and urban, are 
entirely dependent upon the success and prosperity of the 
farmers and stockraisers of this state. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge and regret that for the past eight years no 
normal crop has been raised any year in every section of Ne- 
braska, due to lack of moisture. The irrigated sections 
fared well, and have been and are the only green spots in Ne- 
braska today, except in certain scattered sections where there 
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was rainfall at the proper growing season. The welfare of all 
the people, in every vocation and walk of life, depends upon a 
sure harvest of crops, and upon the livestock. The livestock 
farmer or rancher, especially in the sandhills region, has done 
well by reason of having sufficient pasture and hay, but the 
crop farmers have had and are having many difficulties. 

And so, after years of drouth and crop failures, and realiz- 
ing that something would have to be done, discouraged in the 
past and by the outlook for the future, but imbued with the 
spirit of the true pioneer, four hundred farmers and others 
interested in pump irrigation, from all sections of the state, 
met at Grand Island one stormy, snowy day last January and 
there formed the Nebraska Pump Irrigation Association, an 
organization whose objectives are to foster among the people 
of this state the importance of pump irrigation, to work for 
financial assistance for well irrigators, to present an organ- 
ized front on their behalf, and to promote and protect their 
interests in general. Seven directors of the Association were 
elected, one from each of the five Congressional Districts and 
one additional director from Districts 4 and 5 by reason of 
their large size. This board of directors is a group of repre- 
sentative and public-spirited men from every section of the 
state. From the First District, Kenneth Wherry of Pawnee 
City; from the Second District, J. M. Sorensen of Fremont, 
treasurer; from the Third District, William Luft of Archer; 
from the Fourth District, Chauncey Krotter of Palisade, and 
J. G. Kunz of Wood River, vice-president; and from the Fifth 
District, James Allen of Lexington, secretary, and myself 
from Alliance. 

A campaign for membership was immediately carried on to 
give the necessary publicity to the aims and objects of the 
association, and to enlist the attention, encouragement and 
aid of the citizens of the state. The Association now has en- 
rolled among its members many Chambers of Commerce and 
other civic organizations, as well as hundreds of Nebraska 
citizens. 

While the main and ultimate purpose of our Association is 
to encourage and assist in the proper development of pump ir- 
rigation, its immediate primary purpose is to obtain federal 
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financial assistance, through one or more of the present fed 
eral lending agencies, in the form of long-term loans (at as 
low a rate of interest as possible) to the worthy individual 
farmer for the installation of irrigation pumps and equip- 
ment—where such irrigation is feasible. Neither those farm- 
ers who jormed this organization nor this Association is ask- 
ing (nor have they ever asked) for a direct gift of money for 
the purpose of pump irrigation development in this state. All 
they ask, or have ever asked, is to be given some financial help 
(through secured loans to be repaid) to assist them in helping 
themselves. 

The problem is one in which the state government is vi- 
tally interested. When we consider that the national govern- 
ment has done much to aid in the development of stream ir- 
rigation, involving the expenditure of huge sums of money 
(the benefits of which are now apparent to all and will be more 
pronounced in the future), it seems reasonable and proper that 
farmers in those sections of Nebraska not served with the ad- 
vantages of stream irrigation should be given federal encour- 
agement and financial assistance, and be afforded a like op 
portunity to further develop and use their natural resources, 
to the end that sometime in the not too distant future Ne 
braska agriculture may be made permanently self-sustaining. 

At the present time there is no adequate or workable pub- 
lic agency through which pump irrigation projects can be 
properly or adequately financed. Due to general conditions, 
the average farmer is unable to finance his own individual 
pump irrigation project, although many farmers able to do so 
are now making such development. The Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration will underwrite pump irrigation loans, and has 
made many such, but this is limited to three years, whereas 
such loans should be made for a longer period of time to give 
the farmer a chance to pay it back, much on the same order as 
amortized loans made by the Federal Land Banks. The Federal 
Land Bank of Omaha is investigating pump irrigation in this 
state, and has made some such loans, but its facilities are in- 
adequate. 

Under the Water Facilities Administration certain parts 
of Nebraska have been designated and approved on a water- 
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shed basis, but this agency is inadequate for general financing 
of pump irrigation because of lack of scope of designated ter- 
ritory ; because it is not broad enough to cover the situation— 
applying mainly to low-income farmers; and also because of 
lack of sufficient appropriations by Congress to take care of 
the situation. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, un- 
der certain conditions, makes loans to legally organied irriga- 
tion districts, but makes no loans to individuals. 

With the primary purpose of the Association in view, im- 
mediately upon its final organization in February a vigorous 
campaign was inaugurated and has been carried on to obtain 
federal financial assistance through individual loans. I am 
glad to say that organization has had the fullest cooperation of 
every department in Washington, and of each and every mem- 
ber of Congress from Nebraska. Senator Norris and Congress- 
man Coffee have been very helpful in making the necessary 
contacts from time to time with the proper government of- 
ficials at Washington to bring about the result we are trying 
to obtain. Congressman Curtis introduced a bill by which it 
is hoped that some such financial assistance can be had. It is 
unfortunate that not more members of Congress from other 
states are interested in pump irrigation. 

Many letters and telegrams have been exchanged between 
Washington and myself as head of this organization ; numer- 
ous conferences have been had between Senator Norris and 
other members of Congress with various departmental heads ; 
recently I was in Washington and had conferences with Sen- 
ator Norris and Mr. George R. Phillips, director of the Water 
Facilities Board; Governor Cochran recently made several 
trips to Washington and contacted our Congressional repre- 
sentatives and departmental heads concerning pump irrigation 
development in Nebraska; many otlier persons and agencies, 
in an effort to assist our program, have urged government 
officials to interest themselves more actively in the develop- 
ment of pump irrigation in this state. 

The sum and substance of the efforts made to obtain fed- 
eral assistance in long-term loans is that the several agencies 
of the national government are very much interested in the 


proposition, are making further studies and investigations of 
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the many complicated problems of underground waters and 
their use and control, and have expressed a desire and willing 
ness to assist if and when the result of such further studies 
proves such assistance feasible. But we have been told by 
each and every one of these agencies and officials, including 
our own members of Congress, that unless and until there is 
some suitable state legislation providing for the regulation and 
control of underground water by a state board or agency, such 
as the Department of Roads and Irrigation, probably not much 
more than has already been accomplished can be expected 
from the federal government. 

It is the policy of our Association to approach the matter 
with some degree of caution and common sense, realizing the 
wisdom and necessity of proceeding with care so as to avoid 
unfortunate results later. It is felt in Washington that the 
absence of adequate safeguards in the use, control and regula- 
tion of underground water is one of the principal reasons for 
the reluctance oi credit agencies (both governmental and pri- 
vate) to make irrigation loans. Our attention has been called 
to the fact that there are entire communities in this country 
that are now in a bad way because the irrigation well business 
was overdone. In some localities it developed that when a 
large number of wells were put down and operated they low- 
ered the water level to such an extent that not only all of the 
irrigation wells became useless, but they pumped out the water 
of stock and other wells, including the water supply of several 
cities of considerable size. The credit agencies that had loans 
in these communities, of course, have suffered, usually as the 
result of excessive development (without any supervision or 
control) that occurred after their loans were originally made. 

It is the concensus of opinion of those in authority that 
some state legislation for the control and regulation of under- 
ground water and the installation of pumps and pumping is 
necessary if pump irrigation is to be properly and permanent- 
ly developed with a minimum number of mistakes, and to pre- 
vent serious damage to the farmers and to citizens and com- 
munities in general. On September 26th I had a long con- 
ference at Alliance with Dr. O. E. Meisner, chief of the ground 
water division of the United States Geological Survey at 
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Washington, D. C., and Dr. G. E. Condra, our own state geolo- 
gist, when this entire matter was thoroughly discussed. 

The legal status of pumping from wells for irrigation is 
not as well established as that relating to the appropriation 
of surface water. Although, by the laws of Nebraska, water 
for purposes of irrigation has been declared to be a natural 
want, we do not have any laws in this state covering the use 
of underground water. Dr. Meisner stressed the import- 
ance of state laws governing the use and disposition of under- 
ground waters, and both he and Dr. Condra are very much 
concerned with the problem, which bids fair to become as 
important as gravity irrigation in this state. The laws of vari 
ous states were discussed and explained, and it is the opinion 
of these men, as it is my own, that in the passage of any state 
legislation the priority rights of all irrigation wells should be 
fully and completely protected. If re-elected to the Nebraska 
legislature, and with the assistance and advice of Dr. Condra 
and others familiar with the situation, I am willing to sponsor 
such legislation as, in my opinion, will be reasonable and fair 
to the people of the state. The Nebraska Pump Irrigation 
Association will continue its vigorous and active campaign for 
federal loans and the attainment of the other objectives for 
which it was organized. 

Pump irrigation has passed well beyond the experimental 
stage in most sections of Nebraska. It is a permanent de- 
velopment and will be enlarged and extended, and every year 
more wells will be put down. Pump irrigation wells in every 
section of the state are proving their worth and necessity. 
In my own county of Box Butte, for twenty years prior to 1937 
there had been talk of the possibilities of pump irrigation, but 
not until the drouth played such havoc with crops for several 
years was the matter given serious consideration. This is true 
in all sections of the state. 

In the early spring of 1937, following five consecutive crop 
failures, Ben J. Sallows, publisher of the Alliance Times and 
Herald, proposed to put down a test well on some farm near 
Alliance where the owner would be willing to pay for the well 
and equipment if it proved to be a success. The Koester 
Brothers’ farm, a mile east of Alliance, was selected after tests 
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disclosed the presence of water at a depth of 65 feet. A 30- 
inch hole was put down to a depth of 310 feet. It was cased 
the full depth with 18-inch perforated casing and back-filled 
with gravel. A 2,000-gallon pump, powered by a 100 h.p 
Diesel engine, was placed at a depth of 125 feet, and this equip- 
ment delivered 2,000 gallons of water per minute continuously 
24 hours a day through the summer season of 1937. The land 
owners were well satisfied with the experiment and paid the 
investment Sallows had risked to start the first well. 

Other wells were started soon after by other farmers, and 
by the end of the year seven wells were completed; the next 
year saw fifteen in operation and this has now grown to thirty, 
with many more to be drilled before the next crop season. 
Koester Brothers irrigated 300 acres from the first well, over 
600 acres from two wells; and this year, with a third well in 
operation, they have more than 900 acres in irrigated crops, 
including wheat, oats, alfalfa, sugar beets, potatoes and beans, 

The wells are going down in all parts of the county, dis- 
closing that the water bed (which is from 250 to 500 feet 
deep immediately above the impervious Brule clay) underlies 
practically all of the 900,000 acres in this county. It is easily 
within the reach of possibility that irrigation wells will in- 
crease the value of farm land in Box Butte County at least ten 
million dollars at a cost of not over $20 per acre. If this is 
true in this county, it is likewise true in other counties. 

I do not advocate the installation of pump irrigation wells 
and costly and extensive equipment with the idea of farming 
a larger number of acres. I cite the Koester Brothers’ wells 
only to illustrate what water, when properly applied, will do 
for the farmer and agriculture in general. The Association is 
endeavoring to develop pump irrigation in a conservative and 
common-sense way, with the idea always uppermost to make 
as few mistakes as possible and set the whole program upon a 
permanent and workable basis. 

The average dry-land farmer must usually plant 100 acres 
or more of crop to harvest 50 acres of a normal crop. Pump 
irrigation does not mean farming more acreage, but farming 
less acreage in a more scientific and husbandlike manner. It 
is not‘a case of raising a surplus or over-supply of crops, but 
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to insure raising sufficient crops. One well, properly but inex- 
pensively installed, will prove its worth. For example, when 
a farmer raises no feed he must sell his livestock around which 
every farmer builds his entire farming operations. When he 
sells his livestock he is practically out of business. If a farmer 
does nothing more than put down an irrigation well to irrigate 
his forage feed he will insure himself a feed crop, and in that 
way can retain his livestock, which will do more to stabilize 
that farmer and agriculture in general than any other method 
yet devised, and he can well afford to take chances with his 
other crops. 

Irrigation, to be successful, must be studied, and proper 
application of water made according to the best and approved 
methods. It will take more than three cheers to inaugurate 
properly and maintain a permanent pump irrigation program 
in this state, and successful irrigation on any man’s farm is 
something far more than digging a well and pumping the 
water onto the land. It not only requires study and improve- 
ment, but also plenty of hard work, day and night, during the 
growing season, if irrigation is to be successful. The farme: 
who thinks that all he has to do is to pump water onto his 
land is mistaken about the ease with which it can be accom- 
plished, and he has much to learn. 

Those interested in pump irrigation will find Director Bro- 
kaw and his staff only too willing to cooperate and to furnish 
necessary bulletins and data, and bulletins can also be ob- 
tained from the Department of Agriculture at Washington. 
Dr. Condra, recognized not only in this state but nationally as 
an authority on water, has stated that in his opinion Nebraska 
has better water supplies than any other midwestern state. 

Conditions in each part of the state differ so far as under- 
ground water is concerned. It is close to the surface in some 
parts and quite deep in other sections. We have pump irriga- 
tion wells in Box Butte County operated by Diesels, by old 
car engines and electric motors, that range from 310 feet deep 
at a cost of $6,640 for installation of well, pump and power 
plant, and pump 2,000 gallons of water per minute, to a well 
122 feet deep, costing $1,295 and pumping about 800 gallons 
per minute. 
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Every well in Box Butte County, no matter what its depth, 
is proving itself economically sound and feasible. One reason 
for this is that the subsoil is of such character as to hold mois- 
ture and act as a reservoir, thus not requiring the continuous 
pumping that is necessary in other sections where, by reason 
of gravel beds, the water sinks back into the ground and thus 
continuous pumping is required for a good job of irrigating. 
This proves beyond question that pump irrigation may be eco- 
nomical and a good investment, even where no gravel forma- 
tions are found, and where water must be lifted a considerable 
distance. One farmer in my county with a well 265 feet deep, 
and lifting 850 gallons of water 165 feet per minute, last year 
raised 29,000 bushels of seed potatoes on 120 acres, which sold 
for $1.45 per hundredweight. 

In Hall, Merrick and Buffalo counties they are much inter 
ested in pump irrigation. The first irrigation wells in Hall 
County were put down about fifteen years ago; and in Buf- 
falo County, ten years earlier. The first wells were open pit 
wells, about five feet across and reaching down to water. In 
these counties wells run from 50 to 60 feet total depth—about 
30 to 45 feet of water. The first irrigators did not obtain good 
results because of failure to apply sufficient water, and be- 
cause irrigation was started too late in the crop season. Ex- 
perience has taught more improved methods, and much better 
results are now being obtained. Some corn yields as high as 
100 bushels per acre in fields where, if not irrigated, it is a 
total failure. Beets run to 18 tons per acre; potatoes common- 
ly yield 400 bushels per acre—and 500 bushels per acre is not 
exceptional. About four hundred fifty wells are in operation 
in Hall County and about five hundred fifty in Buffalo County, 
the number increasing to such an extent that it is feared the 
large number may lower the water level so much that all wells 
may become more or less useless. This situation calls atten- 
tion to the importance of giving proper consideration to the 
depth of the well. 

Pump irrigation in many other counties has grown and ex- 
panded in the past few years, notably in Dodge and Colfax 
Counties. Between the Loup River and the Elkhorn are now 
about seventy irrigation pumps. In Dodge and Colfax Coun- 
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ties there are sixty-one of these in the Platte Valley. Much 
valuable information as to pump irrigation has come from 
these counties, the costs of installation in some parts being as 
low as $350 per well, and operating at a cost of $1 per acre for 
{uel and lubricating oil. 

The construction and operation of a well and pumping 
plant for irrigation is more or less of an expensive undertak- 
ing. It should not be done until a full test and investigation 
of the possibility of success has been made. A permanent 
program for pump irrigation is much more complicated than it 
appears to the average person. There are many angles to it. It 
seems, however, very much worth while. 

It is the duty of every Chamber of Commerce and other 
civic organization, as well as every citizen of the state, whether 
he lives in the city or on the smallest and most humble farm, 
to become alive and alert to the importance of the part that 
pump irrigation, properly and sensibly developed and regulat- 
ed, will play in Nebraska’s future. It will be the best crop 
insurance to be had, will bring a more complete security and 
independence to the farmers, and will witness the division of 
many of the larger tracts into farm homes of around 80 to 100 
acres It will encourage agriculture and prevent such migra 
tion from Nebraska as has occurred in the past; it will stabi- 
lize agriculture and make it permanently self-sustaining; and 
above all, it will instill new hope and courage into the minds 
and hearts of all of the people of this state. 








The Message from Galilee 


Listen, ye sons of the morning! 
Hearken, O Christian land! 
Hush, while ye hear the warning 
Borne from a distant land: 
Not with Trade’s sordid plunder 
Not with the march of men 
Not with the steel deck’s thunder 
Cometh the Christ again. 
Strength to the strong who conquer 
By the rifle’s fitful glare; 
But Love and Faith be the anchor 
Of a people who trust in prayer. 
Shall the muster of armed legions, 
Shall powder and blood, make clear 
To the dwellers in darkened regions 
What American hearts hold dear: 


Then listen, ye sons of the morning! 
Awaken, O patriot band! 
Pray tonight for the dawning 
Of light in our Christian land. 
Pray—and work—for the wonder, 
In the islands of the sea, 
That needs no cannon’s thunder: 
The gospel of Galilee. 
—Appison E. SHELDON (1898) 
in “Poems and Sketches of Nebraska,’ 


Annual Report 


of 


SUPERINTENDENT AppiIson E. SHELDON 


to the 


63rd Annual Meeting 


Nebraska State Historical Society 


Fellow Patriots and Pioneers: 


Nebraska (child of the triumph of freedom over human 
slavery) today sends this challenge to tyrants, dictators, 
and air-murderers everywhere; this greeting to lovers of 
liberty in all lands: 

For a free World Society 

For a Confederation of Nations 

For a sky filled with God’s sunlight and the Ships of 
Peace 

For a sea smiling with cargoes and passengers of Good 
Will 

For an air throbbing with the music of human harmony 
and the messages of human fellowship. 

For a land filled with the abundant products of fields 
and factories where cooperating labor and capital 
join in joyful production and distribution. 

For a World Soul and a World Mind (freed from mili- 
tary murder and the slave silence of suppressed 
speech) moving on to the glory of Greater Ages. 

Twenty-two years ago this week I was in Paris as a 
newspaper correspondent in the World War, walking thru 
the Place Concorde—looking at fifteen hundred captured 
German cannon arranged in long silent rows—their voices 
hushed in peace. My credentials took me through the camps 
of soldiers from all quarters of the world. I mingled with 
men from France, Britain, Belgium, Italy, India, China, 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, America. I talked 
in their own tongue with the long lines of German prisoners 
coming through as our own armies moved across the Meuse 
and down to the Rhine, under the direction of the Master 
Minds of General Foch and our own Nebraskan—John J. 
Pershing. 

From Coblenz, on the Rhine, I wrote to America: 

“The most important achievement of this war, it 
seems to me, is the union of English-speaking peoples 
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from the four quarters of the world. With a common 
language; a common law; a great common literature; 
a common love of liberty ; a common genius for govern- 
ment; a common gift for inventing; a common colonial 
possession of vast territories for future expansion—the 
union in spirit of these kindreds, arising from the 
camps and contacts of the great war, will be in the 
future a controlling force for world peace that cannot 
be denied. Into these English-speaking nations will be 
readily absorbed a multitude of the most adventurous, 
progressive, and liberty-loving migrants from other 
countries. This is already true of the United States. 
Free from the need of waging a war for more territory, 
these English-speaking lands will solve within them- 
selves the problems of population and subsistence and 
form a balance of material and intellectual power which 
will prevent wars. They will join with the other peoples 
on this planet in directing the human race toward that 
great destiny—dream of Hebrew, Greek, Latin and 
modern poets for the coming millennium.” 


Our Part in the World Program 

The Historical Society has an important part in this 
program—this patriotic vision of English-speaking peoples: 
world peace, and world destiny. Founded by the fathers of 
this city and state in 1867, for over seventy years this 
Society has organized, presented, and published to the world 
the data of a free people in their pioneer work of subduing 
a wild region; making homes; carrying science, civilization, 
population and government into its domain, and joining it to 
other regions in a common effort for human happiness. 

The most important data of state information in our 
Nebraska field are in the custody of this State Historical 
Society. The story of our achievements is found here. The 
visible evidences—the flags, the weapons, the tools, the im- 
plements, the printed records—of: Nebraska are here. Here 
come the editors, the public speakers, the poets, the novel- 
ists, the teachers, the children, the farmers, the business 
leaders, for reliable information upon Nebraska. Here, in 
our museum and library, are the foundations of patriotic 
opinion and the fundamentals of civic liberty for our com- 
monwealth. 

Where is the Defense Line of America? In the hearts 
of her people. In the patriotic knowledge of her past and 
the patriotic purpose of her future. You can enroll the units. 
You can put them in uniform. You can drill them. You can 
teach them to fly in the greatest air fleet the world has ever 
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known. But the real American Line of Defense is in the 
hearts of her people—their faith in their government; in 
the socia! opportunity and justice there is here for the 
common peopie. 

Where is the Nebraska Line of Defense? It is in the 
hearts of Nebraskans. It is in our inspiration drawn from 
the heroic history of our state; from its own pioneer men, 
women and children; from the noble ideals of human life 
which have been spoken from Nebraska lips and written in 
Nebraska literature. 

Where is the wellspring of this inspiration for Ne- 
braska? Its chief source is in the Nebraska State Historical 
Society collections and publications. Today in the 7,000 
Nebraska common schools the children are taught the story 
of their state and the firm principles and foundations of 
its government. These are required in the course of study 
for Nebraska schools. And the text books, the source read- 
ings, the native Nebraska literature which is studied in our 
schools—they come from the Nebraska State Historical 
Society. Here are samples of these original sources of the 
Nebraska Line of Defense: A sound patriotic education in 
the history and the government of Nebraska. A glowing 
state pride in the story of our achievements. A firm faith 
in our institutions—in their rational evolution to meet 
human needs and in the freedom of debate which guarantees 
the progress of a free people. These are some of the things 
which center in the State Historical Society. 

Upon our walls we show the battle-flags of Nebraska 
regiments. In our racks are the rifles held in Nebraska 
hands on the battlefields of the Indian Wars, the Civil War, 
the Spanish War, the World War. The largest collection of 
war posters in the west is shown here. The portraits of all 
our governors, generals, great editors, writers, public 
speakers, and leaders in world causes challenge our youth to 
future achievements. Here are the breaking plows that 
broke our native sod. Here are the tools and implements of 
early homesteads and work shops. Here are our twenty 
thousand newspaper files, from 1854 to the present year. 
Here are the books of our Nebraska authors from the 
beginning. Here are the pictures—forty-one thousand of 
them—of the Nebraska people and activities since the begin- 
ning of Nebraska history. Here are the Prehistoric People 
of Nebraska as shown by their pottery, implements, 
weapons, skeletons, and house sites. 

So here, in the 73rd year since its founding by the 
fathers, is the Nebraska State Historical Society in the 
First Line of Defense of Nebraska and our American 
Republic. 
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It is a First Line of Defense for peace as well as for 
war. For it equips the youth (as well as adults) of Nebraska 
with patriotic knowledge of their own state history. It is a 
state-wide, all-year-round school of Nebraska patriotism and 
civic duty, teaching our people a splendid story of Nebraska. 


The United States of America— 
The Nebraska State Historical Society 

In its great patriotic purpose and work at the present 
time the United States of America is the firm associate and 
ally of the State Historical Society. This junction of the 
federal government with the Historical Society of Nebraska 
came about in an unexpected and unforeseen way. It came 
as a by-product of a great financial and industrial crash 
which closed the doors of employment to a large body of 
Nebraska men and women. Thousands of them went on 
long wanderings to other states and countries. Sixty thou- 
sand of them are missing from our 1940 census. Thousands 
of them could not wander. They stayed at home and faced 
the common disasters of broken bank accounts, lost invest- 
ments, empty pocketbooks, and children crying for the com- 
mon comforts of everyday life. These Nebraskans gathered 
in force one January day in 1933. They marched through 
the halls of our state capitol with banners, calling for 
bread and employment. This was a common experience in 
many of the states of our country. 

Out of this great economic disaster and need arose, 
through sundry evolutions, the Work Projects Administra- 
tion—the WPA as we have learned to call it in the past 
six years. The greatest distress among the unemployed was 
that of the white-collar workers—the people who had found 
a living in the offices, sales rooms and school rooms of our 
cities. These people were a highly specialized product of the 
age of invention in which we live. They could not dig sewer 
ditches nor run the machinery of a road-building outfit. 
They had to find their relief work in research, in libraries, 
in dealing with exhibits, papers, documents, and the pro- 
ducts of the human mind. So from these ranks came, in 
various ways, the workers in WPA projects sponsored by 
the State Historical Society. 

With a regular force of only four people on the 
Nebraska state payroll, the Historical Society has spon- 
sored and directed the work of five different WPA pro- 
jects, employing over 150 people during the past year. 
Reports from each of these projects, made by their federal 
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supervisors, are printed in the pamphlets which are dis- 
tributed at these meetings. They form part of the annual 
report of the superintendent. They will also be included in 
the forthcoming number of the magazine published by the 
Historical Society under the title Nebraska History. Each 
of you is asked carefully to read the condensed story of the 
public service of the Nebraska State Historical Society dur- 
ing the past year as found in these pages. That great service 
never could have been achieved except through the coopera- 
tion of the federal government at Washington and its state 
department here in Nebraska under Director D. F. Felton 
and Supervisor Ethel May Sanmann. 

There is no partisan politics in the work of the State 
Historical Society. It has received and responded to calls 
for information during the present political campaign from 
leading members of both Republican and Democratic 
parties. It furnishes the facts upon which many political 
speeches and political articles are based, without coloring 
or reservation. It preserves in its archives the files of the 
political pamphlets and speeches used in Nebraska during 
the past sixty years. These are available and are used in 
every political campaign. The superintendent takes notice 
that both candidates for president avow their purpose of 
retaining the employment of workers on WPA projects 
until such time as private enterprise shall furnish better 
jobs with better pay for the people employed. 

The closing word in the superintendent’s report is a 
word for the completion of the historical building across 
the street from the state capitol. The present superintendent 
secured in 1907 from the Nebraska legislature and City of 
Lincoln the Historical Society half-block and the initial 
appropriation for the basement there. Various conditions 
which cannot here be discussed have prevented the com- 
pletion of a historical building upon this site. The time is 
now at hand when the absolute needs of the state depart- 
ments of government require the completion of this build- 
ing. Further discussion of this subject will be given at our 
noon luncheon by Mr. J. E. Lawrence, editor of the Lincoln 
Star and chairman of the Historical Society executive com- 
mittee. We look forward confidently to the completion of 
the building that shall adequately provide a home for the 
Historical Society and for other patriotic societies asso- 
ciated in the common work of good government and patri- 
otic service in Nebraska. 
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MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCES 


(October 1, 1939, to October 1, 1940) 
Report by Bernice Hermonie 


Assistant in Office of Director Hill 


Museum 


Number of Museum Accessions, 1939 to 1940. Donors—55, Items 90 
Total number of Cataloged Museum Items 17,136 


Visitors 


Visitors (estimated attendance) 110,628 
Number registering (to October 1, 1940) 36,876 
Membership 
New members from October 1, 1939, to October 1, 1940 72 
Members October 1, 1939 ‘ 575 
Sustaining Members, October 1, 1940 593 
Life Members, October 1, 1940 ll 
Honorary Members, October 1, 1940 : 12 
Libraries, October 1, 1940 98 
Exchange Membership (miscellaneous), October 1, 1940 133 
Newspaper Exchange Membership, October 1, 1940 161 
Deceased Members from October 1, 1939, to October 1, 1940 19 


Finances 





Maintenance Appropriation July, 1939, to July, 1941 $ 6,000.00 
Disbursements from July, 1939, to October 1, 1940 3,533.48 
Balance remaining October 1, 1940, in Maintenance Fund 2,466.52 
Museum Fund Appropriation July, 1939, to July, 1941 950.00 
Disbursements from July, 1939, to October 1, 1940 $30.65 
Balance remaining in Museum Fund, October 1, 1940 519.35 
Salary and Wages Appropriation July, 1939, to July, 1941 $10,000.00 
Disbursements from July, 1939, to October 1, 1940 6,349.90 
Balance remaining October 1, 1940, in Salaries and Wages Fund 3,750.10 


Miscellaneous Cash 


October 1, 1939, Miscellaneous Cash (in bank) $ 1,334.59 
Cash Receipts from October 1, 1039, to October 1, 1940 1,944.52 
Cash Disbursements from October 1, 1939, to October 1, 1940 2,475.80 
Balance in bank, October 1, 1940 $ 803.31 
NEW MEMBERS FROM OCTOBER 1, 1939, TO OCTOBER 1, 1940 
Mrs. F. G. Ancheta Malaybalay Bukidnon., P. 1 
Charles Armstrong Greenwood, Nebraska 
Ernest F. Armstrong Auburn, Nebraska 
W. W. Arrasmith Box 1449 Casper, Wyoming 
Ray M. Baker Monroe, Nebraska 
Thomas P. Beall 2837 Sumner Lincoln, Nebraska 
Mrs, Leonard Bergman 205 Logan Hotel Omaha, Nebraska 
Walter C. Blixt 116 South 35th Street Omaha, Nebraska 
Mrs. Marie B. Bredbeck 5623 Briges Street Omaha, Nebraska 
R. R. Brosius Valentine, Nebraska 
E. C. Bryant Box 73 Omaha, Nebraska 
Terry Carpenter Scottsbluff, Nebraska 
Miss Bird Claybaugh, Principal...Ashland Park School Valley, Nebraska 
Belle H. Coakley . Elmwood, Nebraska 
Dr. Geo. *E, Condra Apt. 467, Hotel Lincoln Lincoln, Nebraska 
S. P. Delatour ‘ Lewellen, Nebraska 
Robert W. DeVoe 1111 South Cotner Blvd Lincoln, Nebraska 
A. G. Dewitz P. O. Box 569 Omaha, Nebraska 
W. B. Dresler 1335 Parker Omaha, Nebraska 
Frank Scott Fair I No. 261 Clarkia, Idaho 





Edwin Fowle Herman, Nebraska 
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ee 
Nathan J. Gold............. 
Theo. Hahn... 
Lionel Harris. odiitentnnaiien 
Robert R. Hastings...... 
John Havekost............. hie 
Dr. Charles Arthur Hawley 
P. S. Heaton oe ee ee 
William J. Hendy 
J. C. Hickman 
Fred Hill...... ‘ 
William B. Hughes 
Robert S, Hunt 
James R. Jaquet 
Marie E. Kaufmann. 
H. L. Keiser 
Rev. John L. Kemp 
James E. Lawrence 
Byron McCandless, 

Capt. U. S. Navy 
R. M. Marrs . 
Mrs. Katie Maude Matsuo 
Francis P. Matthews 
Daisy D. W, Maurer ' 
Mr. and Mrs. M. T. Maze 
Mrs. Charlotte Meadows 
Merrick County Historical Soc. 
Edward Lewis Motz 
J M. Noonan 
Leona H. Pace 
Frank E. Parkins 
Verner R. Parrish... 
Emma Pospisil 
E. R. Purcell 
Reinhardt Albert Quelle 
William Ritchie piesa 
H. S. Robinson 
Willis Sears 
Mrs, Clarice Seldonridge 





H. M. Sender 
Elizabeth Sheehan 
Mrs. Gertrude E. Smith 
Seymour Smith 
Mary Eva Strahl 
Frank L. Sveska 

t. Talbot . 
Dr. W. H. Thompson 
Rudolph Umland 
M. E. Westley 


Charles G. Dawes 


Public Library 
Robbins School Library 


1025 South 33rd Street 
c/o Gold & Co.. 


State House......... Gam 
3303 North 29th Street 


219 Bryan Avenue 


Central High School 


420 Farnam Building 
1912 Avenue B 


624 Locust Street 
106 South 35th Street 


1315 South 21st Street... 
~_ -~ 
U.S.S. Rigel Destroyer Base 
707 South 36th Street 

2404 Farnam Street 

516 Insurance Building 

209 East 9th Street 


.1605 South 12th Street 


Joe A. Hays, Sec’y. 
3418 Franklin Street 


606 Omaha Natl, Bank Bldg. 


5318 North 25th Street 
P. O. Box 488 
1710 North 40th Street 


R. R. No, 3 


.824 First Natl. Bank Bldg 


2301 D Street 
Court House 
Garfield School, 
16th and H Streets 


4315 Warwick Avenue 
1331 K Street 

741 South 2nd Street 

Ins. Bldg., Farnam Street 


5641 Jones Street 
} Stuart Building 
1 North 58th Street 
11 South 28th Street 


LIFE MEMBERS 


208 LaSalle Street 


LIBRARIES 


39th St. and Hillsdale Ave 
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Lincoln, Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Imperial, Nebraska 
Mitchell, Nebraska 
Crete, Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Central City, Nebr. 
North Platte, Nebr. 
Geneva, Nebraska 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Scottsbluff, Nebr. 
McCook, Nebraska 
Plattsmouth, Neb: 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Weeping Water, Nebr. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


San Diego, California 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Grand Island, Nebr. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Ralston, Nebraska 
Central City, Nebr. 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Omaha, Nebraskée 
O'Neill, Nebraskeg 
Omaha, Nebraske 
Cedar Bluffs, Nebr 
Broken Bow, Nebr. 
Oshkosh, Nebraska 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Omaha, Nebraska 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
San Jose, California 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Millard, Nebraska 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Brainard, Nebraska, 


Chicago, Illinois 


Imperial, Nebraska 
Omaha, Nebraska 


DECEASED MEMBERS FROM OCTOBER 1, 1939, TO OCTOBER 1, 1940 


Miss Grace Abbott 

Dr. William Thomas Baker 
Edwin A. Baugh 

Mrs. Tobias Castor 

John F. Cordeal 

Mrs. Helen M. Drake 

Dr. Robert F. Gilder 


5544 Woodlawn Avenue 


501 South 14th Street 


601 North 6th Street 
2318 N Street 


Chicago, Illindis 
Gothenburg, Nebr. 
Oakland, Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
McCook, Nebraska 
Beatrice, Nebraska 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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Charles W. Haller ; 1915 Farnam Street Omaha, Nebraska 
George Heinke Nebraska City, Nebr. 
Milo D. King Minden, Nebraska 
Don L. Love - 1953 B Street Lincoln, Nebraska 
George W. McAnulty Burwell, Nebraska 
John P. S. Neligh ‘ 170 N Street, S. W. Washington, D. C. 
Richard S. Norval Seward, Nebraska 
Mrs. Howard Peaker F 808 North 2list Street Kearney, Nebraska 
Mrs. Andrew J. Sawyer..... Orlo Apartments Lincoln, Nebraska 
Dr. A. C. Stokes : 1805 Douglas Street Omaha, Nebraska 
John Grant Tobias wile Wilber, Nebraska 
Mrs. Mary R. Zimmerman... : Naper, Nebraska 


GENERAL HISTORICAL AND INFORMATION SERVICE 


Public Service, Library, Newspapers, Photographs, Manuscripts, 
Clippings, Literary Work and Publications 


The Work Projects Administration is one of the several federal 
agencies established by President Roosevelt and the Congress to bring 
about recovery by giving work to the unemployed. During the past 
year the State Historical Society proper has had a force of forty to 
fifty WPA workers. In addition to these, other projects sponsored by 
the Historical Society have given employment to about one hundred 
more—a total of one hundred and fifty people earning their living. 

These federal workers have been engaged in numerous types of 
work, including indexing, typing, filing, research, drafting, binding, 
photographing, cataloging, editorial and literary work, and serving the 
public in securing information 
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Through the federal aid the vast Historical Society collections, 
accumulating for the past sixty years, have been arranged systematic- 
ally, so that the collections are becoming of more value daily and are 
becoming readily accessible. In the State Historical Society museum 
the workers have been preparing and arranging displays and making 
new and interesting changes to depict the history of Nebraska. From 
time to time the W. P. A. staff has prepared pamphlets and displays 
pertaining to the history of Nebraska for educational purposes. 

The Historical Society is proud to participate in the great national 
program to provide employment for needy workers. Nebraska history, 
and its preservation, is chiefly valuable for the firm foundation it 
furnishes for the making of a better commonwealth. With the assist- 
ance of the Work Projects Administration the Historical Society is 
able to carry forward the work of preserving and publishing the his- 
tory of our state and to serve the public with accurate information. 


ichievements 
The following figures reveal the accomplishments of the Historical 
Society WPA project under the supervision of Raymond J. Latrom 
from October 1, 1939, to October 1, 1940. 
Unit Completed 











Index Cards Cards 
Newspaper index Items 
Newspapers and books sorted, bound, repaired, 

labeled ‘ Volumes 4,560 
Manuscripts me Pages 3,865 
Clippings, Indian .... Each 2,300 
Clippings, County Scrapbooks Each 82,900 
Photos made, repaired, indexed Photos 7,105 
Bibliographies é Pages 1,050 
Obituaries eS : Each 1,715 
Research aie ied Items 3,835 
Drawing of Maps Each 75 


Carpenter Work, Filing Cabinets, Tables built, Furniture repaired 
and refinished. 


The Society As a Bureau of Correspondence 

There is a constant daily correspondence averaging about twenty 
letters per day, furnishing information of agricultural, industrial, 
commercial, legal, statistical, military and general economic and educa- 
tional value from the society’s archives in answer to the letters of 
inquiry from over the state and the nation. 

Research work on the WPA historical project covers every phase 
of Nebraska history and related fields, and is carried on not only as 
a public service, but also to make the Society’s files and records more 
complete and accurate. One of the outstanding achievements of the 
Historical Society project has been its assistance to the public in 
obtaining information and source material on Nebraska history and 
other subjects, including the promotion of interest of public school 
children and students in the history of Nebraska and the West. The 
information bureau has stimulated greater use of our files. During the 
past year 7,800 man hours were spent in research in enabling the 
public to secure information on hundreds of subjects. The research 
work rendered to the public appeals to the critics, as revealed in the 
numerous letters. The results of the research work reach ultimately, 
through the magazine and newspapers, into all sections of the country 
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The workers of the State Historical Society staff are constantly 
engaged in assisting workers on other WPA projects in securing 
information, as a part of our public service. 

A few of the chief accomplishments in the research field include: 

Life of Chief Red Cloud and the Sioux Nation. Compilation of 
material both secondary and source material. 300 typewritten sheets 
and about 2,500 cards. 

Coronado in Nebraska. The Quarto-Centennial held at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, this year, stimulated great interest in the Coronado 
route in Nebraska. The work completed contains 100 typewritten 
pages. 

Forts. Directory of forts in the United States, showing names of 
the fort and the state where located, the date of abandonment and 
other facts. 700 cards. 

Webster and Brown County History. 22 typewritten pages. 

Wagon Roads and Early Emigration. Compiled from government 
reports. 64 typewritten pages. 

History of Lancaster County. Compiled from newspaper files. 
39 typewritten pages. 

Sioux Treaties 1805-1888. Compiled from United States Statutes 
at Large and from reports of Indian affairs, laws and treaties. 170 
typewritten pages. 

Early History of Banking in Nebraska. Compiled from territorial 
and early newspapers and other sources. 75 typewritten pages. 

Biographical Data on William J. Bryan. Excerpts from speeches, 
etc. 21 typewritten pages. 

History of Fort Crook, Nebraska. 15 typewritten pages. 

Mormon Trail: Historical Sketches. 16 typewritten pages. 

Scandinavians in Nebraska and the Middle West. 22 typewritten 
pages. 

William J. Bryan: Biography and Speeches. 15 typewritten pages 

Early History of Webster County. 10 typewritten pages 

Indian Welfare, 12 typewritten pages. 

Wagon-Bor Fight. Compiled Correspondence Grinnell, Luther 
North, Brininstool, Hebard and others. 33 typewritten pages 

Nativity of Early Settlers in Lancaster County, Nebraska. 56 type- 
written pages. 

Hall County History. 10 typewritten pages 

Evolution of Justices of the Peace in Nebraska. With a Digest of 
Pertinent Laws. 25 typewritten pages 

The Jones-Russell Stage Road. 6 typewritten pages 

Nemaha County. 6 typewritten pages. 

Clay County and Harvard Township. 12 typewritten pages 

Field work in past and present phases of Nebraska has always 
been a leading feature of the Historical Society service, and a special 
grant of funds is made for this purpose. 

Through this service have been achieved such noted results as: 

1. Marking and preserving Historical Sites. 

2. Promoting tourist interest and tourist travel by Nebraska 
routes. 

Preparing and furnishing attractive Nebraska state publicity 

4. Leadership in such fields as tree planting, soil culture, irri- 

gation, econoniic government, cooperation. 

Public officials, leading speakers, and writers in all fields of 
Nebraska life constantly use the results of this service. 

For this field work, auto transportation and a photographic assist- 
ant ig required. 
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MANUSCRIPT DEPARTMENT 
(October 1, 1939—October 1, 1940) 


During the period covered by this report 597 manuscripts, com 
prising 3,600 pages, were received. In addition, an undetermined 
number of fugitive pieces; circulars, booklets and programs came to 
the files. 

The manuscript material received consisted of theses, prepared 
papers, research, diaries, reminiscences, addresses and letters. A 
great variety of subjects, relating chiefly to the history of Nebraska 
and the Plains Region, are represented. In length the manuscripts vary 
from the single sheet of a letter or research report to a 260 page 
thesis. 

Among the many manuscripts a few of the more notable and 
interesting ones might be mentioned. Two outstanding M.A. theses, 
copies of which were received, are “Mullen, A Typical Nebraska Sand- 
hills Community” by Erna Mary Motl, and “Settlement of Nebraska to 
1880,” by Floyd B. Sellin. The former was presented at the University 
of Nebraska, the latter at the University of Southern California. Both 
these theses treat their subject in a thorough and competent manner 

An interesting item is a copy of the diary of Dr. Joseph A. Paxson, 
kept in 1869-70 while employed as official physician at the Winnebago 
Indian Agency in northern Nebraska. Details of life at the Agency 
from day to day are given. This was secured through Dr. J. A. Sellers, 
of the State University. 

Edward Randolph Harden, Nebraska territorial judge 1854-1858, 
wrote letters from Bellevue and Nebraska City to his family in 
Georgia. Copies of a number of these were secured, together with a 
brief biography of the early jurist. “Stories of Early Days of Valparaiso 
and Vicinity”, compiled by Nellie T. Magee is a valuable contribution 
to county history. “Oil Drillings in Nebraska” is the title of a timely 
series of articles contributed by the Nebraska Writers’ Project. 

Research workers on the Historical Society staff have turned in a 
wealth of valuable and accurate historical information on a wide range 
of subjects. A considerable body of material, over 400 typed pages, 
has been compiled from official government rcports treating of rela 
tions with the Sioux Indians. Another compilation of interest covers 
wagon roads and early immigration. 

An unusual and interesting collection is made up of letters, 
account books and contracts of W. H. Barten, merchant trader of 
Gordon, Nebraska, and contractor furnishing Pine Ridge Reservation 
Indians to various Wild West shows, notably Miller Brothers 101 
Ranch. Among the more than 100 pieces in this collection, the Indian 
contracts are, perhaps, of most interest. 

Many other items deserve mention but the examples given illus- 
trate the scope and value of the manuscript material which comes to 
the Historical Society in the course of a year. 


PHOTOGRAPH DEPARTMENT, STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Report of Martua M. Turner, Librarian 
For Year Ending October 1, 1940 


Photos and negatives on file—41,548. 
That means that during the past year we have added to our collec- 
tion of photographs, labeled, and indexed them—7,105. 
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Of this number, many photos were printed from negatives we had 

on file, but altogether we have added new folders to hold new subjects 
600. 

In all, the larger and smaller size folders, we have folders—11,974. 

We have accommodated the public in various places and for 
various uses, such as exhibits, publications, ete. This service to the 
public, as well as the work of properly classifying the photos, is a 
tremendous job, and should be much expanded. We have scarcely 
started on the proper collection of early photos of communities, and I 
can visualize what might be accomplished in cooperation with local 
libraries, newspaper publishers, and organizations, who might collect 
photos or negatives, and allow us to copy them, the local group to 
exhibit and collect any historic subjects. Not only would we be pre 
serving history, but this department could be benefited financially by 
the sale of prints from the negatives 

Along that line, schools could be encouraged to use historic film 
pictures—a department that should function direct from this office. 

However, the photo department must have more assistance than at 
present in order to increase it to any marked degree. At present our 
filing cards are not typed, and need much correcting before doing so. 
It is impossible to instruct a helper in a short period, for no 
subject can be handled by one not acquainted with the work. It is 
too serious a job to do quickly or without knowledge of the state. 

We have loaned to the public, photos to the number of 630 


Gifts to the Department 

L. W. Kemp, Columbus, June 1, 1939. 32 negatives from the collec- 
tion of G. E. Trager of Chadron. He will probably deliver more of this 
collection at a later date. 

J. L. Teeters, Lincoln, March 19. Street scenes of Oklahoma, and 
booklet view of New Orleans in 1885. 

Miss Clemma Ellwanger—Civil War soldiers. 

G. D. Mullins—early Broken Bow and Rushville scenery 

Mrs. Adolph Koeb, West Point—Portrait of E. K. Valentine. 

Mrs. Nellie T. Magee, Lincoln. Photos of Valparaiso; Thackera 
Home, Lincoln; Mr. Magee. 

Mrs. C. F. Ladd, Lincoln—Assisted greatly in identifying Lincoln 
groups. 

C. A. Tucker—Loaned early Lincoln scenes for reproducing. 

N. F. Danley, Lincoln, gave two sun-dance photos (Pine Ridge) 
and wili probably present us with several other early northwestern 
Nebraska photos. 

Mrs. D. T. Lane, Washington, D. .C., loaned early photos of 
Columbus. 

Miss Elizabeth Mallalieu loaned a photo collection of Mrs. Victor 
from which we copied interior views of homes, including those of 
W. J. Bryan, J. C. Burr, Victor’s Dental Parlor, and others. 

Mrs. Dora Hazelton, Douglas, loaned us several early photos 
street scene in Douglas; log school; log house built before 1866; street 
ear in Lincoln. 

George Metcalf of Wauneta loaned us 7 early scenes around 
Imperial. 
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NEWSPAPER DEPARTMENT 
Report of MartHA M,. TuRNer, Librarian 
Year Ending October, 1940 


Newspapers now received regularly: 


Weeklies, semi-weeklies and monthlies a 415 
IIL idvcdsictisleiioneiotinmnaiibeanciig ie ; ie ee 26 
Foreign (out of state)... a scaets 20 
| mhibiaded omen , 461 

Papers discontinued .... : oe cecvaniediad : 11 
New publications siieaiindiecia : : = 9 


We recently (in September, 1940) acquired by purchase from H. 
M. Sender, Kansas City, Missouri, a valuable file of the Falls City 
papers a quite complete file, as follows: 

Nemaha Valley Journal, weekly, October, 1874, to July, 1875. 

Globe Journal, January, 1877, to May, 1880. 

Richardson County Record, December, 1877, to May, 1878. 

Falls City Press, February 10, 1875 to 1880. 

Falls City News, daily, August 6, 1885; September 9-10, 1886. 

Falls City News, weekly, 1881 to 1902—almost complete. 

Mr. Piper and Mr. Spaulding, who have had charge of newspapers 
in the basement rooms, give the following report: 

Books (that is, bound newspapers in book form) which may con- 
tain one month (such as the larger daily editions) or two to three 
years in one book : ...19,498 

We estimate more than two million issues—counting each news- 
paper published as one issue. 

There are different titles to newspapers (that is, headings) 
numbering 1,747 

Beginning with January, 1940, records have been kept of the 
number of people using the library of newspapers, and the number of 
books used. It is probable that there were more than this report 
includes. The record is as follows 


Single Newspapers Used (1940): January 602 
February 1,169 
March . 483 
April a 398 
May pian 296 
June 312 
July ied _ 295 
August . 275 
Total—January-September Sie w-2-3,890 
Newspaper Books Used (1940): January. 920 
February 1,169 
ee —_ mee fy 
BE ecccenss : 1,430 
May - verte 1,739 
June aipinianiaedl . 1,261 
Re ee 1,856 
August . a ’ 959 


Total—January-September  .................... ps ee | 
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Besides these Nebraska newspapers we have, approximately, 


out-of-state papers, bound... : : ie 950 
Unbound out-of-state, wrapped ready for binding : 30,000 
Total Foreign - , Siaoaiiobit 30,950 

Books of Nebraska newspapers which should be re-bound, 
about : ime dais ; 4,000 


Missing Newspaper Files 

There is one serious report I have to include—the loss of files 
from our basement library. The men in charge cannot be blamed for 
this condition. No person can possibly watch every door to these 
vaults. The irregular hours of the WPA workers can be considered in 
this problem. Also the fact that each person who has been delegated 
to work with the newspapers must learn the system from its beginning, 
and when he has two hundred to one thousand people using papers in 
one month, it is humanly impossible with the present force to do the 
work as it should be done, and which so valuable a library as this, 
deserves. 

The disappearance of the volumes here reported cannot be 
accounted for. They may be mislabeled, but Mr. Pifer and Mr. Spauld- 
ing, both much concerned about this matter, have methodically and 
systematically searched for them, but report to me that they have not 
been found. 

I have a report from two persons working in the basement that a 
man on one of the projects deliberately and systematically cut from 
papers items he wanted. This was not known by the men in charge 
until months later 

Proper protection cannot be given these valuable books without 
constant and regular workers who have authority to dismiss any 
person who fails to observe the library rules. 
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State Historical Society Drafting Department 
By A. E. Futwer, Topographer 


The service rendered by this department covers more than the drawing 
of maps for the archives and collections of the Society. 

County base maps are drawn on a one-inch scale. To these are added 
the highways, railroads and waterway developments to date. 

Historical information pertaining to events, expeditions and persons 
is inscribed on the map at the correct location, thus combining a guide 
map with an historical map. The maps are drawn on tracing-cloth so 
that copies may be produced for distribution to the public. We find that 
the completed maps are used as a graphic historical encyclopedia by 
students, workers in other departments, and the general public when seek- 
ing information about these or kindred subjects. 

The drawing of maps, sketches and diagrams for publications requires 
a special technique to allow for the reduction necessary and at the same 
time produce a clear, sharp electrotype or cut. 

Sketches, drawings, or a copy of a portion of an approved map 
to illustrate the answer to a request for information on a subject perti- 
nent to past or present history (whether statistical or biographical), 
are sometimes necessary to give the correct location, relative proportions 
and distances in an area or building. This ties in with the Information 
Service and is almost always preceded by a period of research and check- 
ing to avoid any misunderstanding on the part of the inquirer. 

The repair and reproduction of maps and sketches is important to 
preserve old and valuable pieces added to our collection. Repairs are 
usually made by patching and reinforcing with cloth backing, but items 
beyond repair are reproduced on tracing-cloth by means of a powerful 
illuminated glass drawing-board built for this purpose. If the material 
on which the map we want to reproduce is opaque and light cannot be 
forced through it, then it is necessary to delineate it by measurement, 
which is a slow and arduous process. 

The production of wall maps for lectures requires special equipment 
and technique. First, the subject is considered for the objective points 
the speaker wishes to emphasize; second, with reference to area or 
location and the size and scale necessary to enable the audience to see 
the detail. To prevent a distorted impression the map must be correct 
in proportion and detail. Wall maps are generally constructed of sign 
cloth joined at the edges with a flexible, waterproof adhesive to produce 
a panel of the required size. We have made them from 3” x 6” to 12” x 
18’. The map is delineated lightly with lead pencil, checked, then drawn 
in ink with special pens and brushes. Sometimes it is necessary to fill 
in areas with colors for contrast. This work is done at the Society’s rooms 
with equipment built by the staff. 
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The volume of production for the past year is about as follows: 
County Historical Base Maps (including Cedar, Chase, Cherry, 

Grant, Hitchcock, Hooker, Platte, Polk, Red Willow, Richardson, 

Saline, Sarpy, Douglas, Saunders, Scotts Bluff, Seward, Sheridan, 

Sherman, Sioux, Thayer, Thomas, Thurston, Valley, Wayne, Webster, 

and York counties) — 26. 

County Historical Maps completed (including Lincoln, Douglas, 
Sarpy, Cass and Hamilton counties) — 5. 

Drawings for NesprasKA History — 6. These include General 
Warren’s routes in the years 1855-56-57 (Vol. XIX, No. 4); the 
locations and operation of Shinn’s Ferry with descriptive article (Vol. 
XX, No. 3); maps of Pine Ridge for Prof. Wilson’s publication; maps 
of Coronado’s routes to illustrate a thesis in the archives of this Society. 

Sketch maps, accompanied by research data for the general run 
of inquiries, number about 12. 

Maps cloth-backed and repaired — 6. 

Maps enlarged and reproduced (early maps of Missouri and Miss- 
issippi valleys) — 4. 

Thirty-two maps added to the Society’s collection in 1940 were 
salvaged from a lot thrown away by the Chamber of Commerce. These 
include postal routes of various states, four sectional colored maps of 
Mexico, early plats of Lincoln, U. S. Army camps, railroad maps, and 
blue-prints of Hayward Military Academy building — now part of 
the State Reformatory. 

Tracings of the architect’s design of the Nebraska State Capitol 
are now being cleaned and indexed. 

Total number of maps in the Society’s collection — 1,080. 
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HISTORICAL RECORDS SURVEY PROJECT 
By Frank J. STANOSHECK, State Supervisor 
September, 1939, to September 1940 


The objective of the Historical Records Survey is to produce inven 
tories of official public records, including essays tracing the develop 
ment, analyzing the structure, and describing the functions of the 
agencies whose records are inventoried; also, to produce guides to 
manuscript collections in public and private hands including church 
records. 

Since September, 1939, the project has employed an average of 
seventy-three (73) workers per month. At present there are sixty-one 
(61) assigned. 

Statistics of Work Completed 
I. Public Records 

The Survey has operated in thirty-three (33) counties and in 
fourteen (14) of these the field work has been completed. Of this 
number, six (6) counties have been prepared in draft form. Four (4) 
of the above have been approved for publication by the National Office 
Two counties, Inventory of the County Archives of Nebraska, Seward 
County, No. 80 and Inventory of the County Archives of Nebraska, 
Gosper County, No. 37, have been published and distributed. 

In connection with the field work, thousands of records have been 
cleaned, arranged, and rehabilitated, so that an adequate survey could 
be made. Also, and of special interest to the sponsor, 22,512 pages of 
official county records, mostly Commissioners’ or Supervisors’ Pro- 
ceedings, have been transcribed as a measure of preservation and for 
editorial use. Later, this material will be bound in volume form and 
will be deposited with the Society. In addition, the abstracting of all 
the laws affecting county government, which was started prior to the 
project's sponsorship by the Society, has been completed. The result is 
a card file, topically and chronologically arranged, which presents all 
available legal data concerning county government. 


II. Church Records 

The records of eight hundred fifty-six (856) churches in Nebraska 
have been inventoried and bricf histories for each church prepared. 
This figure added to the number of churches previousy completed, 
represents a total of 2,410, against the 3,200 odd churches in Nebraska. 

Under present plans, a directory of Nebraska Churches will! be the 
first result of the church survey. Later, all the church records will be 
described in volumes devoted to individual denominations. 


III. Manuscript Collections 

The survey of manuscripts presents many more problems than 
do the public records and church records activities, mainly because 
a wealth of material is in the hands of private individuals. In spite of 
this, the project has prepared, edited and published a Guide to Manu- 
script Depositories in the United States-Nebraska. This lists only those 
manuscripts held by institutions of an official and public character. 
Manuscripts in the hands of private persons or organizations will, it 
is expected, be covered in another publication, Guide to Manuscript 
Collections in Nebraska. Work on this is progressing nicely and it 
should be ready for publication within a few months. 
IV. Special 

Recently, in conjunction with the Vital Statistics Division of the 
Bureau of the Census and with the National Defense Program, the 
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project is supplying certain information concerning vital statistics 
records. Check lists of existing State and local public records of births, 
marriages, deaths, and divorces, together with transcripts of legisla- 
tion affecting the keeping of records of each of these types, are being 
prepared and submitted to Washington. 


THE AMERICAN IMPRINTS INVENTORY IN NEBRASKA 
By R. Harotp MarKs, Supervisor 


The American Imprints Inventory in Nebraska, a professional pro- 
ject of the Works Projects Administration, is one unit of a nation- 
wide effort to record the character and location of copies of early 
printed books, pamphlets and broadsides constituting an important 
source for research in the history of our country. The Inventory in this 
state, sponsored from the outset in 1938 by your State Historical 
Society, cooperates with like projects, some independent and some 
organized as a part of the Historical Records Survey, in the other 
states, and there is a central editorial office in Chicago which acts as a 
“clearing house” and filing headquarters for the entire country. 

Public and institutional libraries, historical societies, and private 
collections (so far as practicable) are entered, the early American 
imprints being catalogued and typed on thin-paper library cards, and 
these cards are transmitted to the Chicago editorial office for filing, 
later serving as the basis for published check lists of the early imprints 
of individual states or regions. A check list of Nebraska imprints 
issued before 1877 is in an advanced editorial stage and will appear in 
mimeographed form in the near future. It will contain descriptions of 
several hundred books and pamphlets printed in Nebraska, showing in 
what libraries copies have been found—over the country at large, not 
only in Nebraska; and there will be a good index to principal subjects 
dealt with. Copies of this Nebraska list are to be distributed to all of 
the larger libraries of the state, and to selected depositories, at least 
one in each state, which receive all publications of the national Inven- 
tory. (This Society is the Nebraska depository, and has copies of all 
check lists published to date.) 

The following data cover work done in Nebraska to October 1, 1940: 
Libraries and other public depositories covered... ; 44 
(This figure does not include several private libraries and collections) 


Items recorded (books, pamphlets, broadsides and sets).. 45,000 

Catalog slips typed........................ ARE RSS aR oT EI ae 

Copies of slips filed in duplicate, Chicago and Lincoln editorial 
Se GONE siinsitincncaiecticinnen ACNE ESE ET RE Pe --veeee 86,000 


The rarity of much of our early printed material—even important, 
official documents—is astonishing. Of many pamphlets known to have 
been printed, not one copy has been found; of others, none was known 
to the Library of Congress and other great reference libraries until 
the American Imprints Inventory was able to record and report copies, 
perhaps a thousand miles from the place of issue. Perhaps half of the 
early Nebraska items recorded exist in not more than one or two 
known copies. Of these the Nebraska State Historical Society has 
more than any other library. Such items include pamphlets issued to 
encourage immigration in the 1860’s and ’70’s; campaign “literature”; 
an occasional gem of contemporary humor such as the burlesque 
“Governor’s Message” by J. Sterling Morton to the “Third House” of 
the Territorial Legislature, 1857; prospectuses and catalogs of long- 
dead colleges; and many more. 
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The earliest American imprint found in Nebraska to date is a 
40-page Order of the Lords Justices in Council, promulgating certain 
laws for Massachusetts Colony (Boston, 1699). Many uncommon old 
pamphlets have been found in the library attic at Doane College, Crete. 

Another work phase is the recording of old newspaper files, and 
the scanning of them for items relating to early imprints and the his- 
tory of the pioneer press in Nebraska and its region. Many a news- 
paper has come and gone unsung except in the columns of its contem- 
poraries. The newspaper abstracts being transcribed—over 3,000 to 
date—when collected and indexed will constitute a new and authentic 
source for reference by the historian of Nebraska and Great Plains 
journalism. 

Among the newspaper files recorded by the project the following 
are outstanding: 

1. Best “find” of all is the discovery of some 15 or more volumes 
(not yet inventoried in detail) comprising files (some of them unique) 
of papers published by Abner Morton (grandfather of J. Sterling Mor- 
ton) in Jefferson County, N. Y., and Monroe, Mich., 1824-34; scattering 
exchanges preserved by him; certain religious and Anti-Masonic papers 
of the period; perhaps a year each of two or three Detroit and New 
York dailies of the 1850’s, when Julius D. Morton (father of J. S.) was 
with the Detroit Free Press; and, lastly, a number of issues of the 
Nebraska City News and the Omaha Nebraskian—the whole represent- 
ing a portion of the journalistic output of three generations of Mor- 
tons. These files were in the attic of the Nebraska City Public Library, 
and probably unopened for thirty years. 

2. The Fairbury Gazette files, 1870-1906, lately acquired, are the 
subject of treatment in other reports. This project supervisor was first 
to see the files, to report their extent, and to ascertain the willingness 
of the local librarian to effect a transfer. 

3. Blair files, 1870 to date, were recorded in the possession of 
the Pilot-Tribune there. 

It is our hope to be of service in our field, one that has been 
neglected in the past but which offers fascinating prospects and an 
occasional real “find”, sometimes when least expected. 


D. A. R. PROJECT 
By Mrs. Jices W. HANEY 


Appropriation—$10,000.00 
Number of Workers—1 Supervisor and from 3 to 7 workers, includ- 
ing readers, copyists, and typists. 
Work Copied—A—Reading the files of the Nebraska State Journal, 
1867-1905, copying following data therefrom: 
a. Births 
b. Deaths 
ce. Birthday announcements (which are birth equivalents) 
d. Probate Notices 
e. Administrations (which give names and heirs) 
B—Copying Census Records 
a. Parts of years 1875 and 1880 
b. Parts of year 1865 
C—Copying registration of voters 
a. Parts of precincts for early years 
D—Typing the text, including the main body and index for volume 
entitled “Vital Records, Nebraska State Journal, 1867-1886” Series II, 
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Volume I. (This is the first published volume in the Newspaper 
Records Series.) 

Number of man hours consumed—12,000. 

Number of cards in files—10.745. 

Census records—31,976. 

Value—This work is of inestimable value in tracing the lives and 
residence of people in our pioneer history of Lancaster County. It 
will be used extensively for: 

a. Historical purposes 
b. Biographical purposes 
ce. Genealogical purposes 
d. Legal purposes 

Subject—“Historical Records of Lancaster County, Nebraska, 
1855-1905”. (This includes the first fifty years of Lancaster County.) 
The project is divided into ten series, as follows: 

Series I Marriage Records 1867-1905. 

II Newspaper Records 1867-1905. 
III Census Records 1856-1880. 
IV Cemetery Records 1865-present. 
V Church Records 1870-present. 
VI Bible Records 1870-present. 
VII Registration of voters 1869-1874. 
VIII Wills and Administrations 1867-1905. 
IX Assessment Lists 1865-1879. 
X U.S. Land Grants 1858-1907. 

Three volumes in three series have been published: 

Series I, Volume I—Marriage Records, 1867-1877. 

Series II, Volume I—Newspaper Records, 1867-1886. 

Series III, Volume I—Census Records, 1856-1874. 


STATEWIDE SURVEY IN THE FIELDS OF ARCHEOLOGY, 
PALEONTOLOGY AND MUSEUM FOR THE YEARS 
1939-1940 
By Pauw Cooper, Supervisor 

We submit for your consideration the following report of accom- 
plishment by the WPA statewide museum, historical, archeological 
and paleontological project, under the sponsorship of the State Histor- 
ical Society, for the past year. 

Museums 

In the museums of the University of Nebraska and the State 
Historical Society, assistance was given in the construction of display 
facilities and in the installation and labelling of displays. This work 
has included: 

Historical Society Museum 

Display cases constructed—21. 

Displays installed and labelled—49. 

Monks’ cloth backgrounds installed in $4 cases. 

WPA assistance was given in the conducting of paleontological 
research through a unit sponsored by the University museum. THe 
work of the project included both field and laboratory activities. 

University Museum 

Display cases constructed—10. 

This involved the renovation of the north and east corridors of 
the first floor and included the construction of a case for the display 
of fluorescent materials. 














































Specimens cleaned—2,05 
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These included many bird and animal specimens. 
Displays installed — Monks’ cloth backgrounds and displays 


installed in new cases. 


Historical Society—Field 


Fall of 1939 in Greeley, Howard and Valley counties: 
Sites investigated—5. 
Specimens recovered—30,000. 


Summer of 1940: 


Excavations in Nance and adjacent counties. 


Sites excavated—12. 


Specimens recovered—155,000. 


Laboratory 


Specimens cleaned—47,490. 


Specimens cataloged—55 
Specimens repaired—300 
Specimens restored—148 
Specimens preserved—l, 


446. 


540. 


Pottery sub-numbered—54,839. 


Specimens analyzed—3,2 
Negatives processed—4,3 
Photographs printed—6,! 


44. 
45. 


928. 


U niz ersity Field 


Broadwater quarry—operated throughout the year. 


Specimens recovered—2, 


79 


io. 


Hemingford quarries—summer of 1940. 
Specimens recovered—6,750. 


Sites surveyed—3. 
Angora quarry—summer 


of 1940. 


Specimens recovered—4,800. 


Sites surveyed—14. 


Specimens prepared—7,9 


Laboratory 
00. 


Specimens restored—100. 
Specimens identified—7,000. 


Field record books comp 


Catalog cards made—6,4! 


Laboratory record books 


Laboratory equipment items constructed—124. 
Including storage cases, specimen trays, etc. 


iled—2. 
50. 


compiled—3. 


a 


Assistance in conducting archeological research, given both in the 


field and laboratory through the medium of units sponsored by the 
University and the Historical Society, included. 


Photographs mounted—5,780. 


Photographs cataloged— 
Skeletons prepared—162. 
Maps drawn—416. 


10,502. 


Manuscript pages and catalog cards typed—11,022. 


Items added to record fil 
Pages of archeologica 
developed—1,950. 


es—2,504. 


1 and ethnological 


reference material 
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University—Field 


Fall of 1939: 
Redbird site—Holt County. 
Summer of 1939: 
Omaha village and burials and Nebraska Culture village and 
burials, all near Homer. 


Laboratory 
Specimens cleaned—11,389. 
Specimens cataloged- 2 
Specimens restored—1,242. 
Skeletons prepared—108. 
Specimens analyzed—26,273. 
Maps and charts made—824. 
Sketches and drawings made—200 
Photographs printed—4,635. 
Photographs cataloged—4,635. 
Items added to record file—708 
Typewritten archeological and ethnological reference material pre- 


799 


pared (pages)—4,722. 
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The Book of Box Butte County 


Mrs. ANNA M. Puituips, Hemingford* 

I am very much honored to have this opportunity to speak to you about 
our humble little county in the northwest. We offer no apologies — it has 
made the most of itself, having nothing but Mother Earth to draw on 

I had always supposed everyone thought kindly of my county until I 
met an old schoolmate in Dawes County, where they had always had a 
supply of wood for building homes. She told me what they had not the 
courage to tell us before — that they had always called us “the Box Butters” 
in sympathy and kindness, but with a little contempt mixed in. Just a little 
too sorry for us—the Box Butters who lived in dirt houses, with dirt 
floors, walls and roofs; people who, when they wanted timber, had to drive 
oxen sixty miles to get ridge logs to support that roof. 

Box Butte County is about twenty by twenty-five miles in size. Its 
altitude varies from two thousand to four thousand feet. It is a land of 
health and vigor; its huge spaces have always seemed to be a fitting floor 
for the magnificent dome of the sky; it is a land of health. It was settled 
in 1885 at the same time that its neighboring counties were settled. A few 
stragglers came in at that time to make their permanent homes, and it re- 
quired courage to stay. 

Dr. Sheldon has been ever kind with us when we attempted to make 
the record of this early-day history on the north side of the railroad. For 
a time Valentine was the most northern point of the railroad, and some of 
the settlers had to go back there for supplies. One pioneer told me of his 
father having to return to Valentine for a sack of flour. In the three 
weeks’ period while he was gone his family ran out of food. A friendly 
Indian caught a badger for them and taught them how to cook that badger 
That was when the end of the road was at Valentine. Later on Hay Springs 
was the terminal, and before that there was a village called Alliance. 

On the Union Pacific the early terminal was the wild, hard town of 
Ogallala, of which much has been written. At the time my parents came 
out, Sidney was the western terminal, and they paid fifty cents each for the 
privilege of walking across the Camp Clark Bridge. 

I am very proud that those western people have done all those things, 
with almost nothing but Mother Earth for their aid 

The thing I like to remember about Box Butte County is the happiness 
of her people. Over and over we have heard them express the thought that 
they wouldn’t have it different, either in our own neighborhood or in the 
city of Alliance. 

Those early settlers were all so young, so buoyant, so happy! It is 
told that when a re-survey was made, long before Alliance was there, they 
considered it a joke that their neighbor was to get their barn when the 


*Address at Annual Meeting, State Historical Society, October 19, 1940 
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re-survey came. Another story is told of a group of neighbors who were 
digging a well. One day they discovered water, and after they had dug to 
the water they went indoors to eat their noon meal, and while they were 
eating, a little boy fell in the well. It so happened that a man nearby had 
bought a piece of rope for use at home, and they let a man down in the 
well by means of that rope and he rescued the child. That little boy is today 
mayor of Lusk, Wyoming. 

Those early pioneers had their good times in Sunday School, prayer 
meetings, and at church. We have departed from that nowadays. It was 
nothing for them to drive ten miles to church or prayer meeting, and to 
spend an entire evening in singing together. 

And the cowboys! It used to be thought that cowboys were a hard, 
tough lot. At the age of three and a half years, I went to school to one of 
those cowboys, and every afternoon I took my nap on a desk top covered by 
his coat, and I came to the conclusion that cowboys were nice people, had 
nice manners, and were even very nice looking. 

Those people, with their happy outlook on life, found out in the next 
few years that there can be drouths; that grasshoppers can come, bad bliz- 
zards can come, and prairie fires— which were a menace in those days. 
As one resident said, there would hardly be a time when one might not 
look up and see the smoke of a small prairie fire in the distance and 
wonder — Would somebody get it under control, or would it be driven by 
the wind to his home? 

An old lady in Alliance told me about her children going four miles to 
school, the little boy four years old going too. They couldn’t reach home 
before dark, and she, holding another child in her arms, went to meet them. 
The only thing she had to guide her was the sound of their childish prattle 
and the clink of their dinner pails, but she met them out there every night 
and walked with them back home. 

People remember the nineties as a very serious period, and by 1805 Box 
Butte County had state aid given to people who had no trade. My father 
had a trade, so we were not included in that. But a neighboring bachelor 
was the recipient of a Prince Albert coat. He was a short man, and his 
tails dangled almost to his heels over his disreputable pair of pants. He 
wore a cap with a visor, and when he disappeared into the dugout that was 
his home in the hillside he was quite a sight — he rivalled Ichabod Crane. 

In the later nineties claims were established. People had gone in more 
for stock-raising, not trusting to farming altogether after their earlier ex- 
periences, but thinking more of raising food for their stock. The creamery 
meant a great deal to that end of the state. At one time the creamery in 
Hemingford handled the greatest volume of cream and milk of any place 
in the state— and, they thought, in the nation. I believe that is true, be- 
cause we have a photograph of these men with the Hemingford bank as a 
background, and there is a legend on the photograph stating that the town 
was Outstanding in that product. Many an old settler will tell you they 
practically saved the situation there for a few of those difficult years. 
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By 1904 the Kinkaid Law had been passed permitting each settler to 
take four quarters instead of one, with the hope that a living might be 
made on that land. And we have a little bad history when the Kinkaiders 
sold out to the ranchers in whose area they had settled. The men who had 
the huge ranches did not own that land—they were just accustomed to 
using it; and they resented its use by the Kinkaiders. About that time the 
U. S. Law was passed which forced the ranchers to fence their land. But 
all this friction was ironed out eventually, and the ranchers found they 
didn’t own the earth. However, the law did not solve the problem by 
making 640-acre claims 

By 1908 the Ford cars (I say Ford deliberately —the Model T’s that 
we saw the most of) were seen everywhere climbing hillsides After that 
the automotive machinery invited the cultivation of broader areas 

By 1914 the World War was at hand, and by 1916 our government was 
requesting larger production, especially of wheat for flour. So more and 
more acreage in Box Butte County was plowed up. The soil is productive 
and as it rained during those years we had good crops. Wheat went to two 
dollars a bushel, and more and more land was plowed. People didn't 
always care to buy Liberty Bonds or other securities for fear they might 
be conscripted for war purposes, but they did think land was a safe invest 
ment. So many, many buyers came up to Box Bucte County and we 
enjoyed a land boom. Land that had sold for only a few dollars an acre 
went up to $125, with a real average of $60 per acre. 

You know too much about the extravagant twenties for me to dwell on 
that. High prices, heavy production, and hope that it would continue on and 
on! It seems odd now that anyone would ever have believed it. A few 
conservative souls said that when an investment didn’t return six percent 
it was unsound, but I was one of the common people who knew what the 
stock market was doing at that time. We bought National Cash Register 

you probably did too — for $27 a share, and were pleased when it made 
its way up to forty; and when it finally went to $100 we thought it would 
go higher and refused to sell —and it went back to seventeen! I am just 
trying to show the extravagance of the twenties. 

During the decade Box Butte County made a national reputation in the 
raising of dry-land potatoes, which would pay for a farm in one or two 
years, as did the grain. The twenties would have been a beautiful time if 
they had not had to end 

Then the stock market of 1929 ushered in the Terrible Thirties which 
are too recent in all our minds to need dwelling upon — what with the 
bank failures, with loss of faith in the individual and institutions; the dust 
storms which we had never had before, the alphabet soup administered by 
some thirty organizations; drouth, insect pests, grasshopper infestation; 
more dust storms and more grasshoppers, until! finally they said the grass- 
hoppers had eaten up the fence post and the beetles were following them 


rolling up the wire. People had to smile even in times like that 
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Flowing laterals from irrigation well on Nels Peterson farm 


near Alliance. 1939. 


In the middle thirties a kind government offered to furnish money to 
dam up streams so that water could be stored for the time when it would 
be needed. The dams were built; they would have held water — some of 
them —if there were water to hold, but at that time there wasn’t even 
snow in the mountains. A few have water in them now; a few wouldn't 
hold water at all 

And by 1937 the question of the irrigation well became the most impor 
tant one. Our good potato trade, which had been our trademark for a 
long time, had shifted to the Platte Valley. This business has to be learned 
They over-irrigated then, and we thought it water-logged them quite a bit 
And it was in a sort of a desperation that Box Butte County turned to the 
only source of water which they had —that in the ground. I should like 
to read to you what one of these well owners says. The Koester Well was 
the first to be drilled — that was in a loamy sand in the vicinity of Alliance. 
More wells were put down in that area. Then one day a well was sunk 
on the Ferd Trenkle farm some eight or nine miles southwest of Alliance 
in the sagebrush and sandhill district. He's gone in for truck farming, 
and truck-loads of water melons and other products go into town daily. 
This well was the eighth to be drilled and was in sandy loam near Heming- 
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ford; the other was in loamy sand. There is about a twenty-mile space 
there that is excellent land, but each new well is an experiment. They 
didn’t know how it would operate, but they went ahead and put it in. 

Now, I want to leave with you what one of these operators has to say 
about his well: 

“After going through several dry years, in the fall of 1937 I decided to 
put down an irrigation well. This was not the first irrigation well in Box 
Butte County, but it was the first in which water had to be lifted higher 
than in any other well around Alliance. 

“Owing to the high lift (which is about 175 feet), a good many people 
thought that it just could not be done and that it did not pay to lift water 
that distance. There were a lot of people who thought I did not use very 
good judgment in trying it, and of course some felt sorry for me for 
throwing my money away. 

“Nevertheless in March, 1938, we had 210 foot depth and thought we 
would try to see how much water we could pump. So after we put the pump 
in, a good sized crowd of people gathered around and we started the pump. 
But it only pumped five minutes and pumped it dry. Of course, that did 
not make me feel very good — having a crowd out there to see what hap- 
pened. 

“I did not give up, though. I pulled the pump up and went on down in 
the ground with the hole, and on July 20, 1938, we set the pump in again 
and started it. This time, within a week it developed so as to pump about 
850 gallons per minute. It held that stream day and night during the sum- 
mer. Although it was getting late and the potatoes (my main crop) were 
needing water badly, I managed to raise 175 bushels per acre on land which 
I irrigated that year, while my dry-land potatoes on summer-fallow ground 
made only 75 bushels per acre —and after a light irrigation on part of 
them. I also irrigated, that summer, 40 acres of beans and realized a fairly 
good crop. 

“Of course, the second year was something else. I did much better, and 
I knew I had the water then and planted my crops accordingly. The result 
was an average of 270 bushels of potatoes per acre on 120 acres, besides a 
good bean crop and some corn. 

“In the third year, which is 1940, my potatoes (of which I have 120 
acres again) are going on an average of 400 bushels per acre. I have also 
irrigated, this year, 70 acres of barley and sweet clover and seven acres of 
alfalfa of which I cut 40 tons —three cuttings. 

“So I think an irrigation well has paid out for me in very good shape, 
so far, and it will do the same for others if they are willing to work and use 
common sense. It is up to the man entirely whether he makes good or fails 

“My well is 250 feet deep. I have a lift of 175 feet (average) and it 
pumps 1,100 to 1,150 gallons per minute, continually, day and night. I am 
using an eighty horse-power Diesel engine with gear head and direct-drive 
eight-inch pump.” 
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The next well is on the border of Sioux County, some thirty miles 
from the location I have last mentioned. It was bored by two young sons 
of the farmer above quoted, using a borrowed outfit. The altitude of the 
farm is 4,078 feet. It is a twenty-inch well, with a twenty-inch casing. They 
go in for truck farming, and they say they have raised one thousand bushels 
of tomatoes from a little over half an acre of ground. They counted the 
tomatoes from one hill and had 165 by actual count. They are now experi- 
menting with an alfalfa which is suitable for the Dakotas. I think that 
opens up another line of thought —to try to find suitable crops for that 
country. 

There are now in Box Butte County twenty-six irrigation wells, opes- 
ated on twenty-four farms. The first person who had a well drilled has 
three pumping on his place at the present time. The College of Agri- 
culture experts and the Washington experts differed in their opinion about 
the water below ground, but now they have formed a sort of compromise, 
and results seem to be entirely up to the farmer and the faith he has in his 
system and in his well. As Senator Gantz said, it takes more than pumping 
water on the ground to make an irrigation well operate. 

And so, from these haphazard remarks, I should like to have you re 
member that we realize we are writing another chapter of history in Box 
Butte County —a happy chapter, we hope. 





———— — 


1.200 Gallons per Minute gushing from pipe of irrigation well on 
Nels Peterson farm near Alliance. 1939. 
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The Discovery of Producing Petroleum 
Wells in Nebraska 


President A. J. Weaver undertook to provide competent persons from 
the Falls City oil area to present this outstanding event in the history of 
Nebraska. Governor Weaver presented two brief manuscripts with an 
introduction in the following words 
Fellow Members 

I have had a hard time to get somebody to present this subject of the 


h 


development of oil in Nebraska. First I tried to get the geologist of the 


company that brought in the first well, but all these men are busy — they 
are professionally engaged 

Chen they suggested that I get Archibald Hoffman, geologist of the 
company that has been actively engaged in the development. He said he 
would come, and | told him to prepare a paper for use in the event he 
had a telegram saying that officials of the company 


were coming to Falls City today for a conference! So I shall be glad to 


couldn't. Last night he 


read this paper to you 
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Then, too, I have a statement from my nephew, Archibald J. Weaver, 
who as a lawyer represents various oil companies in that field. This was 
prepared for a meeting of the commissioners of Richardson County and, I 
think, of twenty-three other counties in southeastern Nebraska some time 
ago. (Reads papers by Mr. Hoffman and Mr. Weaver.) 

Now, Mr. Secretary, in reply to your letter which I haven’t answered 
—I have been busy with about fifty men in packing an apple crop, and 
that delayed me a little this morning. You suggested that I bring with me 
a suit of clothes or pair of overalls actually worn in this field, as perma- 
nent exhibits for this Society, but we haven't settled the question as to 
whether you or I shall wear them, and that makes a difference. I have the 
promise of such clothes and am sure we shall get them. You will remem- 
ber that it was my privilege to give you for the Society the very first oil 
that came out of the field. 


Oil in the Forest City Basin 
Epwarp A. HurrMAn, Falls City 
Geologist, Skelly Oil Company 

Please do not consider this a complete dissertation on this subject, in 
any way. I will merely present a few of the more outstanding facts and 
perhaps help you understand some of the problems involved. 

Petroleum reservoir rock consist of two principal lithologic varieties, 
namely, sandstones and limestones, or dolomites. The difference between 
dolomite and limestone is only the presence of magnesium in dolomite. 
The production in Nebraska has come principally from dolomites, so my 
discussion will deal entirely with finding that type of reservoir rock. 

Also there are a great number of varieties of types for petroleum. Here 
again I will deal only with the type that has produced oil here in Nebraska, 
which is structural in character. 

In searching for oil the first step of any scientific method is to locate 
a “structural high” or anticline. An anticlinal structure, in the geological 
sense, is a locality where the rock strata have been arched so as to form 
a ridge or inverted bowl. The valleys between the anticlinal structures 
are called synclines., 

There are a number of methods used in trying to locate the structures. 
The following are most commonly used: (1) Surface Work, or the de- 
tailing of the surface outcroppings of the rocks and locating structures in 
that manner; (2) Core-Drilling, in which shallow holes are drilled to 
penetrate the shallow rock strata and determine dips and slopes in that 
manner; (3) Seismographic surveys, in which method minor earthquakes 
or seismic disturbances are set up by discharging a quantity of dynamite 
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in a shallow hole and the vibrations interpreted through a seismograph 
by an experienced operator; (4) Subsurface, in which a geologist uses the 
records of all the wells drilled and attempts to forecast where structures 
might be found in surrounding areas, 

All these methods have their own disadvantages, and some will work 
in areas where the others won't. In other words, we try to get the best 
information we can of subsurface conditions with the least expenditure. 
But the cost of the cheapest method is too high if the data obtained is 
inaccurate. 

But the structure is only the first requisite for the accumulation of 
petroleum. In addition there must be porosity in the reservoir rock to 
permit storage, and permeability to permit movement. There must also be 
a cap rock or impervious layer of rock above the reservoir rock to act as 
a seal and insure against the escape of the petroleum. There are also 
other factors, but these I have mentioned are the indisputable ones and must 
be present if oil is to be accumulated in limestone on structure. 

Now we will assume that petroleum is in existence in a general area. 
As the oil is lighter than water it will rise to the top of the water within 
the reservoir rock. When it has risen as high as it can vertically and has 
encountered the cap rock or seal it begins to move laterally up the slope or 
dip of the rock strata. When it reaches a point where the slope has been 
reversed it has reached the peak of that local structure or anticline, and 
will remain trapped there as long as the cap rock remains impervious and 
unbroken and the strata are not further tilted at some later date so as to 
permit the escape of the petroleum. 

That is stating the problem in the very simplest form. Of course there 
are a great many local complications, far too many to discuss in such a 
short discourse as this, and each local pool is a problem in itself 

There are several theories as to the origin of petroleum, but I won't 
even attempt to discuss them at this time. We will just have to be satis- 
fied with the fact that it does exist and simply try to find it. Suffice it 
to say that each theory has outstanding proponents. 

Now, regarding the Forest City Basin, we geologists have recognized 
the existence of the Basin for a great many years. In fact, the Forest City 
core-hole was drilled by the state of Missouri in Holt County (Missouri) 
in 1901 to determine what rock strata were present and what economic 
possibilities they might have 

The rock strata dip very gently into the basin from three directions, 
the west side being very steep and abrupt. As a result the limits of the 
basin are very indefinite with the exception of the west side. The following 
lines will serve as a very rough outline and give you some idea of the 
extent of the basin: 
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The south boundary is an arbitrary line drawn east and west through 
a point just south of Topeka, Kansas; the east boundary is an arbitrary line 
drawn a little east of directly north and running through Chillicothe, Mis- 
souri; the north boundary is an arbitrary line drawn east and west through 
a point just north of Nebraska City, Nebraska ;* the west boundary is the 
only real sharp and definite one and is marked by the Nemaha Granite 
Ridge. This is a major subsurface feature that begins down in Oklahoma 
and runs a little east of due north all the way through Kansas, passing 
through just about directly under Eldorado, Kansas, crossing into Ne- 
braska at about the town of DuBois, Nebraska, and continuing northward 
into western Nemaha county. It is a buried granite ridge, very steep on 
the east flank, and about 400 feet below the ground surface at its highest 


point. 


*“The Nebraska Geological Survey considers that the north edge 
of the Forest City Basin is marked by the Redfield anticline, which 
trends east-northeast from a point about one mile south of Union, Nebraska, 










to near Des Moines, Iowa.”—Dr. George E. Condra, University of 
Nebraska 
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Showing area of Forest City Oil Basin in Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri and Iowa 
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One of the main reasons why most geologists have been skeptical of 
the occurrence of petroleum in the Forest City Basin is because they have 
believed that all the stresses and strains of the earth’s forces were re- 
lieved when the rock strata broke and the Nemaha Granite Ridge was 
formed. That is, they did not believe that enough force was left to arch 
the rock strata into anticlines, or at least into very large ones. There 
also was a very wide-spread belief that the possible reservoir rocks were 
so close to the surface that all the petroleum had been flushed out by circu- 
lating ground waters. They pointed to the wide-spread occurrence of 
relatively fresh water in the possible producing horizons as evidence that 
this had taken place. In most oil fields very briny waters are found below 
the oil 
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Geological strata in the Forest City Oil Basin in southeast Nebraska 


Those were the chief objections to the Forest City Basin when oil was 
discovered near Falls City, Nebraska, by B. G. Guinn and W. A. Guinn 
operating as the Pawnee Royalty Company. After Brick Edson had blocked 
up much acreage for them in Richardson County, the Apache Exploration 
Company explored the area by means of seismograph work and mapped the 
structure. Albert Ladner, president of the Apache Exploration Company, 
was in charge of the work and made the location for the Pawnee Royalty 
No. 1 Boice. Work was commenced on the well on September 6, 1939, and 
oil was found in the Hunton limestone on November 2, 1939, at a depth of 


2,278 feet. I will not attempt to detail the miseries the Guinn brothers had 
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with their discovery well or the following development. Suffice it to say 
that the Pawnee No. 1 Bucholz, their third well, successfully completed the 
state’s Bonus Test on July 28, 1940, after producing at least 50 barrels of 
oil per day for 60 consecutive days. 

The highest well to date on the structure is the Pawnee Royalty No. 2 
Sandrock, which encountered the Hunton limestone at a point 1,315 feet 
below sea-level. To illustrate the magnitude of the structure I will point 
out that the Pawnee No. 1 Meyers, 2% miles to the west, found the Hunton 
1,545 feet below sea level; and to the east the Rust and Jackson No. 1 
Holt, at the north edge of Falls City, found the Hunton at 1,540 feet below 
sea-level. That is 225 feet of dip to the east and 230 feet of dip to the 
west, which is a man-sized structure in any country. 

Also, pretty fresh water has been found below the oil at Falls City, 
which to my mind refutes the idea that salt water must be present before 
you can hope for petroleum. 

Now as for the amount of producing section present, water has been 
encountered in several wells at about 1,395 feet below sea-level. That leaves 
80 feet of section that should produce oil at Pawnee No. 2 Sandrock. 

There are now sixteen producing wells in the pool and seven drilling 
wells. Most of the wells have practically stopped flowing and are now 
pumping various amounts up to to approximately 800 barrels every 24 
hours. The oil is being sold as fast as it can be collected by several buyers, 
and there is pretty good competition among the buyers for the oil that is 





being produced. 

I have tried to keep this little discourse as simple as possible by 
omitting land descriptions and most geological terms and names, As I 
stated at the beginning, I have just scraped the surface and there is much 
to be said for all phases of this and related subjects. 


The Richardson County Oil Development 
Archibald J. Weaver, Falls City* 

The possibility of commercial production of oil in the State of Ne- 
braska (and more particularly in Richardson County), has been the subject 
of discussion for many, many years. There have been a few hearty souls 
who have maintained faith in the possibilities of the county in spite of the 
great number of scoffers who ridiculed the idea. 

The first deep test well in Richardson County was drilled many years 
ago southwest of the town of Rulo. The primary purpose of this test was 
a search for a possible vein of coal, and the well reached a depth of some 
1,200 feet before being abandoned. 


*Address at Annual Meeting, State Historical Society, October 19, 1940. 
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About twenty-five years ago a group of Richardson County citizens, 
among them former Governors Weaver and Morehead, J. H. Miles, E. H 
Towle and John Hutchings of Falls City, and Otto Kotouc and Claude Linn 
of Humboldt, assembled a block of oil and gas leases in the west part of 
the county southeast of Humboldt with the ideasof drilling an oil-and-gas 
test well. This was during the period of the Great War, and as it was 
impossible for the backers of the project to obtain equipment with which 
to drill, the project was abandoned never to be revived 

The scene now shifts to the year 1928 when Ed L. Morgan, with local 
financing, assembled a block of leases some six or seven miles south of 
Dawson and commenced the drilling of a test well. This well had a some- 
what checkered career, but finally reached a depth of some 3,300 or 3,400 
feet in the fall of IQ32 Some show of oil was found in the hole, but 
operations halted very suddenly when, in February of 1933, the rig myster 
iously caught fire and was burned to the ground 

It was largely upon the basis of information obtained from the Morgan 
well that Ed Uhri of Humboldt, in 1937, was able to interest the Arab 
Petroleum Corporation of Oklahoma City in the possibility of the area, 
and in that year a test well was drilled by Arab Petroleum Corporation on 
the southeast quarter in Section 9, Township 1 North, Range 14 East of the 
Sixth Principal Meridian. This well was drilled to granite at a total depth 
of 3,324 feet Altho showings were found, the operator was unsuccessful 
in making a commercial producer out of the well and it was abandoned as 
a dry hole. 

During the fall and winter of 1938-1939 Ed Uhri of Humboldt and a 
group of citizens drilled a well in Section 32, Township 1 North, Range 13 
East of the Sixth Principal Meridian, which ran into granite at a depth of 
about 800 feet. This well was drilled on top of a buried range of mountains 
known as the Nemaha Uplift 

The current development had its start about November 1, 1938, when 
Brick P. Eidson came to Falls City and quietly started taking leases for 
Pawnee Royalty Company. In the space of about six weeks he was able 
to obtain a large block of acreage in Richardson County, and in May, 19309, 
Pawnee Royalty Company sent a geophysical crew into the county and 
conducted a seismographic survey. This survey culminated in the staking 
of a wild-cat test well at the center of the northeast quarter of the northeast 
quarter of Section 18, Township 1 North, Range 16 East of the Sixth 
Principal Meridian on the R. H. Boice farm, approximately two miles west 
of Falls City. Drilling operations commenced on Wednesday, September 6, 
and eight weeks later (on Wednesday, November 1, 1939), word leaked 
out that oil had been discovered in this well. This was publicly verified 
the next morning. Since that time numerous wells have been drilled in the 
area southwest of Falls City. The Falls City Pool, as it is now known, 
extends southeastward from the Boice well some two miles, and at the 


present time there are sixteen producing wells in the field 
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However, the rest of the county must not be ignored. The discovery of 
oil near Falls City has stimulated the search for oil in other parts of 
the county, and Mr. Uhri was able to finance the drilling of a test well near 
the old Arab test of 1937. Oil has been discovered in this latest well drilled 
by Mr. Uhri. The Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Company has found 
commercial production in Schaible-Kutler No. 1, located on the northeast 
quarter of the southwest quarter of Section 29, Township 3 North, Range 
16 East of the Sixth Principal Meridian, some two miles southeast of 
Shubert. At the present time this company is drilling another wild-cat test 
well approximately a mile north of Verdon. It is too soon to know what 
the outcome of this test will be 

The discovery of oil in Richardson County will no doubt stimulate the 
search for oil in other parts of the state, and it is my belief that Nebraska 
will become one of the important oil-producing states of the country. 
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Oil derrick on the Morris farm near Shelton, Buffalo County, in 1910. 
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The 355th Infantry (Nebraska) Regiment in the 
World War 


Homer L. Kyte, Lincoln 

An infantry regiment, as organized in 1917, consisted of twelve 
line or combat companies and three special-duty companies. The 
line companies were designated by letters—A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H; 
I, K, L and M. The special-duty companies were the Machine Gun Com 
pany, the Supply Company and Headquarters Company. Each company 
was commanded by a captain. Companies A, B, C and D constituted the 
First Battalion; E, F, and H, the Second Battalion; and I, K, and L and 
M, the Third Battalion. The three special-duty companies composed the 
Headquarters Battalion. Each line battalion was commanded by a major 
and the Headquarters Battalion by the Lieutenant Colonel of the regiment 
The regiment was commanded by a colonel. Each company, when at 
full war strength, averaged about 250 men, and a regiment about 4,000 
men. 

The 89th Division was an organization of drafted men which trained 
at Camp Funston, near Fort Riley, Kansas. It was organized under the 
provisions of the draft law of 1017, and its men were drawn from the 
states of Kansas, Missouri, Colorado, Nebraska, South Dakota, Arizona 
and New Mexico. The division contained two brigades of infantry — the 
177th and 178th. The 177th brigade consisted of the 353d and 354th reg- 
iments, and the 178th brigade included the 355th and 356th regiments. 
The men coming from Nebraska were chiefly assigned to the 355th 
regiment, and it thus became known as the “Nebraska” regiment 

It will be noted that twice 80, the number of the division, is 178, 
the number of the highest brigade; and twice 178 is 356, the number 
of the highest regiment. Thus the number of the regiment indicated that 
brigade and division to which it belonged. 

The first contingent of drafted men (five per cent) reported at Camp 
Funston, Kansas, on Septembe1 5, 19017. They found the camp a wilderness 
of half-constructed barracks, piles of lumber, dust and confusion. The 
barracks were without heat or light, and often without windows, and the 
water supply was very uncertain. Fall rains soon changed the streets 
into rivers of mud. 

The first contingent was given two weeks of intensive drill in 
rudimentary military tactics in order to fit the men to act as non-com- 
missioned officers when later contingents should arrive. 

On September 19th the second contingent (forty per cent) arrived 
at Camp Funston and were assigned to the skeleton units already organized. 
The 355th regiment was at that time commanded by Col. William G 
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Sills with Lieut. Col. James D. Taylor second in command. Most of the 
junior commissioned officers of the regiment were from Colorado. It 
was deemed bad for dicipline to have officers and enlisted men from the 
same state. 

With the arrival of the second contingent, the work of creating an 
efficient fighting organization began. The professional military men 
in command were frankly dubious at first as to the character and quality 
of the drafted men. They expected the conscripts to be a surly, dull- 
witted lot, hard to teach and chafing under discipline. But socner or 
later, they all acknowledged that they had misjudged their men. 

Conditions at Camp Funston were certainly not calculated to raise 
the morale of the young conscripts. Not only were they suddenly 
torn from their home surroundings, many of them for the first time in 
their lives, but they were subjected to a strange and rigorous discipline, 
and even the common comforts of life were largely absent. The barracks 
were crowded and unheated, the food was poorly prepared and monotonous, 
the bedding and clothing were insufficient for comfort. The simplest, 
most personal acts of the soldier’s life, and the most intimate details of 
his personal hygiene, were subject to the continual inspection of his 
superior officers. His hours of rising and retiring, the clothes he wore 
and the manner in which he wore them, his behavior in the presence of 
an officer, the shine on his shoes, his bathing and shaving habits, the 
physical condition of his eyes, ears, nose and throat, tongue, teeth, lips 
and palate, of his feet and hands — indeed, of every organ of his body, 
was the subject of constant supervision and regulation. He was vaccinat- 
ed, he was inoculated, he was given injections, he was swabbed with 
iodine inside and out; and, to cap it all, he was forced to bathe at least 
once each day in the icy waters of the shower baths, except on those not 
infrequent occasions when the water system was out of order and there 
was no water available for any purpose whatsoever. Long before he 
reached the battle line, the conscript had learned the truth of General 
Sherman’s famous aphorism defining war. 

Soon after a wave of disease broke over the camp. First it was 
epidemics of colds, measles and mumps. Then in November came the 
dread spinal meningitis. Companies and regiments were quarantined for 
weeks at a time, and the men, when not actually drilling, were confined 
to their dreary and over-crowded barracks. In the spring of 1918, the 
first cases of flu appeared, but fortunately the division went overseas 
before the flu reached epidemic proportions 

To relieve the monotony of camp life, a series of contests between 
the regimental bands of the division was arranged for the winter montlis, 
and the Denver Post offered a $500 loving cup for the winning band. 
The 355th Infantry band won the cup. It was rated as one of the finest 
bands in the U. S. Army. In the spring of 1918 it toured Nebraska. A 
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curious fact is that its leader, Sergeant John Paston, was not an 
American citizen but a subject of Austria, although for years he had 
been in the U. S. Army. When the United States declared war against 
Austria he hastily naturalized, and remained with the 355th Infantry 
throughout the war. He is still in the army and is now stationed at Hawaii 

The third contingent of drafted men (forty per cent) were added 
during the first week of October, 1917, and the final contingent arrived 
in April, 1918, while the division was preparing to leave for France 

The regiment left Camp Funston on May 21, 1918. It was a typical 
Kansas spring day, windy and thick with dust. Everyone was glad to 
leave Camp Funston and its climate behind. The regiment arrived at 
Camp Mills, Long Island, on May 24th and 25th, after a really enjoyable 
trip through pleasant countrysides and cheering towns and cities. At 
Camp Mills Major-General Leonard Wood was relieved of his command 
of the division and Brigadier-General Frank L. Winn took command 

The regiment spent ten days at Camp Mills, during which time passes 
were freely granted to New York City, and thousands of boys from the 
middle west got their first glimpse of the “Great White Way.” I should 
add that New York treated us fine 

On June 3, 1918, the regiment embarked at Hoboken on the White 
Star Liners Baltic and Adriatic which had been converted into troop trans 
ports. After an interesting but uneventful voyage of thirteen days which 
carried them far north towards the Arctic Circle, the Americans arrived 
at Liverpool on the afternoon of June 15th. The next morning they dis 
embarked, marched directly to a railway station where they received a 
real Royal Welcome in the form of an engraved letter from King George 
V, then entrained in a funny little passenger train, each coach divided into 
small compartments, and chugged off for the south of England amid wildly 
cheering crowds of Britishers, mostly women. The train reached Romsey, 
near Southampton, that same evening, and we unloaded and marched a 
mile or so to Camp Woodley. Romsey is not many miles from the scene of 
the battle of Hastings in 1066, where William the Conqueror with his 
Norman hosts overwhelmed the Saxons under King Harold. 

The regiment spent a week at Camp Woodley and on Sunday, June 
24th, it marched to Southampton and embarked on a small transport which 
carried it to Le Havre, France, after a most miserable night voyage across 
the English Channel. 

\ day was spent at a so-called “rest camp” on the bluffs above the 
harbor at Le Havre, then, on the afternoon of June 25th, we boarded a 
train of the celebrated “40-and-8” boxcars. According to the legend they 
bore, their capacity was “40 hommes et 8 chevaux.” Accomodations 
were the same for both kinds of passengers. On the last previous trip 
they had obviously carried chevaux. We travelled all night and all the 
next day, and the following night arrived at the town of Liffol-le-Grande, 
perhaps fifty miles or so from the city of Toul. At 4:30 o'clock next 
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morning we were aroused and, strengthened with a cup of black coffee 
all around, marched seven miles to the town of Grande where we were 
billeted on the inhabitants. Here we trained intensively for about a month 
and then, on August 3rd, we were hauled by truck through Toul to the 
small town of Trondes about eight miles from the front. Here we billet- 
ed for two days 

On August 5th the regiment marched from Trondes to take up its 
position at the front, relieving the 327th Infantry regiment of the 82d 
Division. We took over the towns of Ansauville, Hammonville, Mandres 
and Beaumont. They were all badly shot to pieces and practically all of 
their inhabitants had long since left. 

Our front lines were about a mile and a half from the German lines, and 
the village of Seicheprey lay between in No-Man’s-Land. It had long been 
the custom of both sides to send out nightly raiding parties to this town 
to try to pick up a few prisioners. We were told by members of the 82d 
Division that when they had relieved the 26th Division some weeks before, 
the Germans had painted a huge sign on one of their observation balloons: 
“Goodbye, 26th. Welcome, 82d!” 

The German welcome to us was warmer but not so pleasant. For six 
hours, from 10 p.m. to 4 a.m. on the night of August 7th and 8th, they 
subjected our green troops to one of the heaviest gas bombardments of 
the war. As a result 57 officers and men of the regiment were killed and 
273 were wounded, many of whom later died in hospitals. It was a 
severe and costly initation, but even German gas was not as hard on 
morale as Kansas dust 

After this gas bombardment, no operation of importance was carried 
out on either side for several weeks, although the town of Beaumont was 
treated to a heavy shelling early one morning. It became apparent, how 
ever, that a large-scale operation by the Americans was in preparation 
We could only guess at this. To find out what was really going on we 
had to depend on the newspapers from Paris just like the rest of the 
world 

On the night of September 11th the regiment marched a few miles 
to the right and took up new positions at Flirey, where the monument 
to the American soldiers now stands I hope. At 1 a.m. on the morning 
of September 12th a terrific bombardment of the German positions began 
and at 5 a.m. (“zero hour”) the outfit went over the top amid a hail of 
machine-gun bullets from the enemy. 

The &oth Division was supported by two veteran divisions, the 42d 
or Rainbow Division on its left and the 2d Division, with its brigade of 
Marines the only U. S. Marines in France on its right. Although 
this was the first offensive for the 8oth, it had no difficulty in keeping 
abreast of its two veteran neighbors and reaching its objectives on schedule 

and even ahead of schedule. This engagement was known as the St 
Mihiel drive. The 355th Infantry captured the towns of Euvezin, Boullion- 
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ville, Beney and Xammes, and took a large number of prisoners and 
several hundred cannon and machine-guns. Imagine our chagrin a few 
days later to find that members of the Rainbow Division had painted gor- 
geous 
pays to advertise.” 

The St. Mihiel drive cost the regiment 65 officers and men killed 


‘rainbows” on practically alt of the cannon we had captured! “It 


and 245 wounded 

Following this battle the regiment held the newly established front, 
with its headquarters in the town of Beney, until October 8th, when it 
was relieved by units of the 37th Division and was moved by trucks, driven 
by Chinese from French Indo-China, to the town of Recicourt near Verdun 
From Recicourt, on October 12th, the regiment moved up through territory 
made famous by the furious German assault on Verdun in 1916, to relieve 
units of the 32d Division. The first stop was Epionville near Montfaucon 
where the Crown Prince maintained his headquarters during the drive on 
Verdun 

Shortly after relieving the 32d Division our regiment was ordered 
to clear the Bois de Bantheville, or Bantheville Woods, of German machine 
gunners. This proved to be the bitterest engagement of the entire war for 
the 355th. The losses of the 2d batallion were especially heavy Sut 
one German prisoner was taken, due to treachery on the part of 
certain of their machine gunners who pretended to surrender and then 
opened fire. The woods were successfuly cleared. 

On November 1 began the final drive of the war for the regiment 
It was the last phase of the great Meuse-Argonne offensive. The regiment 
was held in reserve until the 3d, when it went into action and continued 
its drive until the very minute of the Armistice. During this last drive 
it captured the towns of Barricourt, Tailly, Beauclair, Beaufort, Laneuville, 
Luzy and Cesse. On the evening of November toth it effected a crossing 
of the Meuse River under heavy enemy fire—a very difficult operation—and 
was entering the important city of Stenay when the Armistice went into 
effect 

The losses of the regiment during the Meuse-Argonne drive were 6 
officers and 112 enlisted men killed in action, ‘23 officers and 493 enlisted 
men wounded, and 1 officer and 16 enlisted men missing. The total 
losses of the regiment during the war were 52 officers and 1,416 enlisted 
men killed, wounded or missing. Of these, 8 officers and 248 enlisted men 
were killed, 43 officers and 1,149 enlisted men were wounded, and 1 officer 
and 19 enlisted men were missing. This does not include officers or men 
who died of disease, of whom there were a few. 

I have been informed by members of our regimental band that the first 
burials of American soldiers in what is now the American cemetery at 
Romagne were made by members of the 355th Infantry band. Burial of 
the dead was one of the duties assigned to the band. When they went into 


battle instruments were left behind. 





theif band 
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Following the Armistice, the 89th Division was selected as one of 
the six crack divisions of the A. E. F. to form a part of the Army of 
Occupation in Germany. The other five divisions were the 1st (known 
as Pershing’s Pets), the 2d, the 32d, the 42d (Rainbow), and the goth. 
The 355th Infantry marched into Germany at Echternach on the Luxem- 
bourg border on December 6, 10918. Regimental headquarters were 
established at Saarburg on the Saar River near the ancient and historical 
city of Trier. There we remained until the division was sent home the 
following May. 

During the early spring of 1919 each division in the A. E. F. or- 
ganized a football team, and a series of games was arranged to determine 
the championship. The 80th Division team won the championship of 
the Army of Occupation after a close win over the goth Division, then 
went on to defeat the highly touted St. Nazire team, composed largely of 
stars from Yale and Harvard, and then the 36th Division team to win the 
championship of the A. E. F. Members of our regiment were on the win- 
ing squad. Needless to say that the financial condition of the members 
of the 89th Division was vastly improved by these victories. 

The regiment left Germany on May 9, 1919, and embarked at Brest, 
France, on May 15th, on the U. S. S. Leviathan (then the largest ship 
afloat), arriving at New York on May 22d. On May 3oth it arrived at 
Omaha and paraded through the streets, and later in the day reached Lincoln 
and paraded from the railway station to the capitol grounds, where it 
consumed vast quantities of cake and fried chicken. It then proceeded to 
Camp Funston, where the men were mustered out on June 2d and 3d. 

The 355th Infantry Association was organized in Saarburg, Germany 
Each year a convention and reunion is held in some city in Nebraska 
on the Sunday and Monday nearest September 12th, the anniversary of 
the St. Mihiel drive. Each year several hundred veterans come together 
from all parts of the United States to relive for a few hours those hectic 
days of 1918. 











In Presentation of the First Law-Office 
Desk of W. J. Bryan 


Hon. A. R [ ALBOT, Lincoln 


It is a very great honor to participate in today’s program, and this is 
emphasized because I am to devote a few minutes to the beginning of the 
business career and the broadening influence and purposeful life of William 
Jennings Bryan. He was my law partner through all the years of his 
practice in Nebraska, and that delightful companionship and intimate 
relation held us so close together that this deathless friendship became my 
second self. 

[ am asked by the committee to present to your Society on behalf of 
Mr. Bryan, this, the first office desk and chair which he owned and used 
as a practicing lawyer in Lincoln, and which was his daily companion in 
service to clients and the public through the early years of his development 
as a lawyer, statesman and outstanding public speaker. 

In this presentation it is impossible to dwell upon the ultimate purposes 
in the expanding life and work of William Jennings Bryan as a member of 
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the Lincoln Bar; or to review (however tempting the field) his unsurpassed 
attainments in leadership and his unexcelled, eloquent appeal and debates 
upon the national questions and governmental issues which stirred the 
American people from 1890, when he was first elected to Congress, to the 
day of his untimely death on July 26, 1925. During all these years of out- 
standing service to the public as a righteous warrior in statesmanship and 
the profounder philosophies of life and of government under our Constitu- 
tion, Mr. Bryan became Nebraska’s shining light in America’s forum of 
debate and political leadership, and justly earned the rank of her greatest 
citizen and Christian gentleman. The details and analytical criticisms of his 
work and worth to America, and to its progress as the world’s leading 
democracy, are set down in permanent form by his many biographers and 
writers who have endeavored to measure his influence and his power in 
this unique and universally recognized leadership. 

At this desk and in this chair Mr. Bryan spent the busy hours of his 
early life each working day of the week as a student of domestic and world 
events and their environment, a student of conditions and of policies of 
government found there, both for the community and for the state and 
nation. Over this desk came to him the consciousness of himself, his mis- 
sion, and his unusual power to carry on a life-work which seemed to beckon 
him. There seemed no escape but to follow in the path which made 
straight a successful future through this study and the genius of his great 
mentality and his superb spiritual balance. If this lifeless bit of furniture 
could speak to us of those early days, of his lonely meditation, the books 
could hardly hold his inspiring assurances and his measurements of the 
distress and suffering which he believed was upon that great class of the 
American people which has been called the middle class—the laboring 
class, the men and women who do things of constructive value in establish- 
ing and maintaining the happy American home. He early decided that his 
efforts and unique personality must be thrown in public life on the side of 
these great masses of deserving people, largely forgotten by those who 
controlled the forces of government and of “big business.” He dwelt 
among these shadowed people; he felt himself one of them; he was indeed 
the great commoner. He early gathered his thoughts and conclusions, it 
seemed, from the top of this desk and condensed them into a significant 
and triumphant attitude of opposing high taxes and governmental rules of 
civil conduct which he felt too much oppressed the tillers of the soil, the 
laborers in the factory and out in the sunlight, who received an unequal 
share of the produced wealth of the country. 

From this desk he gathered the force and belief that there was still 
hope in this American way of ours for improvement in the lives, and in the 
housings, and in the culture and status of these oppressed people, and 
therefore freely accepted in 1890 the nomination of the Democratic Party 
as its candidate for Congress in this Nebraska First District. After a 
most thrilling and unusual campaign, which included twelve public joint 
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debates on the political issues (which he proposed) with the republican can- 
didate in this then largely republican district, he was elected to Congress 
on the democratic ticket by a larger majority than usually given republican 
congressmen from the district. 

Nebraska and all America and the political world know (or can learn 
from their histories) the thrilling leadership which was attained by him 
as a Congressman in his debates on national questions and social reforms; 
but particularly in his celebrated and unsurpassed speech in that great body 
on the tariff question; and then later his equally outstanding and celebrated 
address to the Congress on the silver question in his advoctcy of the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver in America. These great national triumphs 
came out of the work and study about this desk and from this plain and 
humble chair. 

Mr. Bryan in those days wrote no addresses, but on this desk he made 
voluminous notes and outlines of principles and arguments which he clothed 
with that superb eloquence and pure English unsurpassed in the history of 
oratory and public addresses on the American platform. This desk and this 
chair had a significant part in the beginning, and the study and the ultim- 
ate purpose of this Christian thinker and patriotic leader. 

I cannot but speak of Mr. Bryan’s greatest achievement as a statesman 
and orator, when from this desk ie took the notes upon which he built his 
immortal address with which he closed the debate with Senator Hill of 
New York, Senator Vilas of Wisconsin, and Governor Russell of Massachu- 
setts in the Democratic National Convention at Chicago in 1896, upon the 
adoption of the report of the platform committee to that body. This 
address has been known for a third of a century as the “Cross of Gold” 
speech, which lifted Mr. Bryan from his place as a growing leader in the 
party to that of the dominant character and recognized leader of that great 
national political organization, and gave to him in that convention the nom- 
ination of the Democratic Party for President of the United States. So 
far as I am aware, to no other man in history has come so distinguished and 
lofty a position as the result of a single speech as came to Mr. Bryan on 
that memorable day when, like David of old, he slew the Goliaths of pol- 
itical opposition with a single sling-shot of eloquence, logic, and profound 
democracy, which gave him a deeper consciousness of his unusual power as 
an orator and persuader of men, and placed him in history for all time. 

Through all of these great triumphs and outstanding achievements 
which cluster about his career, there is no part of his accomplishments 
more brilliant than his success when, as Secretary of State under President 
Wilson, Mr. Bryan prepared and had consummated his thirty celebrated 
peace treaties of arbitration between nations of the world, whose joint 
population was three-fourths of the people of the earth, binding them to his 
philosophy of continuing peace between nations. For Mr. Bryan was 
admittedly the world’s outstanding champion of peace and goodwill, as a 
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necessary base upon which to build the progress and happiness of the race 
The principles of these Bryan peace treaties formed the very heart of the 
covenant of the League of Nations at the close of the World War. Con- 
cerning the provisions for arbitration in these treaties, Mr. Bryan said as he 
presented them to the diplomatic conference in London and in Tokyo, as 
well as in Washington, “Their plan of arbitration and calm consideration 
of disputes or claims between nations goes as far as public sentiment or 
public opinion is willing to go, completing as they do the machinery neces- 
sary for the substitution of reason for force in the settlement of all inter 
national disputes.” 

As we contemplate the confused conditions and international tragedies 
of war now prevailing in the nations of Europe, and note the march of the 
intolerant iron heel and bombing airplane across the countries of that hemi 
sphere, we are shocked and amazed by the aggressive forces of hatred and 
territorial usurpation now promulgated with all the ultra-fury of wholly 
depraved, mad men. We cannot but recall the moral and national integrity 
so dear to our distinguished and cultured Bryan, whose presence, if here, 
would add a significant and tremendous force in checking those responsible 
for this great storm of human despair and wickedness that darkens the 
world. In it all, however, we must not falter in our courageous adherence 
to the American way of life, and to the sanctified principles of government 
relations proposed in the Bryan treaties, for they will have a leading in- 
fluence and a controlling power in all future peace treaties of the United 
States of America, if not indeed the future treaties between all nations of 
the world. 

We love him and his blessed memory because he was of us and is 
our own. He glorified the true leadership of all statesmen preceding him; 
and with the charm of his eloquence and lifting personality, with the 
strength of his logic and human sympathy, made the science and function 
of government the practical knowledge and admiration of the people, and 
their true reasonable concern. He was a character unique in the annals of 
American politics and in the achievements of American statesmanship. He 
was learned and patriotic; he was cooperative and tolerant; he was consis- 
tent and aggressive; he was truly the embodiment of American culture and 
integrity. Indeed, with his unsurpassed devotion and service to his country, 
he was recognized as more than a leader — he was an institution. To him, 
neither position nor emergency gave authority for wrongful or immoral 
acts; to him, usefulness was the measure of greatness. His sympathies and 
widening influence went around the world, but his anchorage and his great 
mind and heart were in his home and with the people he early learned to 
love in Lincoln, Nebraska. 

What a heritage he left to the American Republic and to the plain 
people of the nations of the world! What a challenge to the Bryan century 
and to our civilization! May we not draw from all this a rededication of 
our lives to the promotion and defense of those enduring principles of 
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justice, of liberty, and of righteousness among men, which to him were 


more than life itself; and may we not, as Nebraskans who knew him so well, 
gain here and now a new inspiration from what he was and still is, and 
from what he said and did —a living power and guide in the progress of 
national events, and in the peaceful welfare and permanent happiness of 
mankind! 

Dr. Sheldon, as its competent and efficient Superintendent, I present 
to you and through you to the Nebraska State Historical Society this desk 
and this chair, as symbols of the good will and hope of your friend and 
mine, William Jennings Bryan, who associated himself and his life with 
them for so many years, in the development and expansion of his great and 
winning career of national leadership and high achievement. 














Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska 


Literary Contest for 1941 
Subject—“The Biography of a Nebraska Community” 


Rules Governing the 1941 Contest: 


Articles must not exceed 4,000 words. 

Any resident of Nebraska may compete. 

All manuscripts must be typewritten on one side of the paper 
only. No manuscript will be returned, but will remain the prop- 
erty of the Nebraska State Historical Society. 

4. The name and address of each contestant must be written on a 
separate sheet of paper attached to the manuscript. Manuscripts 
must be submitted before August 15, 1941, to the Contest Chair- 
man, Miss Ona R. Wagner, 1439 R Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
First, second, and third prizes of $25, $15, and $10 will be awarded 


whro 


uw 


on the basis of general interest, accuracy, and literary quality, 

by competent judges whose decision will be final. 
Suggestions to Contestants: 

It is the communities of Nebraska that have made our state. Some 
of these communities are large; some are small. Surely the subject, 
“The Biography of a Nebraska Community,” is not only interesting 
and challenging, but a most worthwhile topic for the 1941 literary 
contest. 

What are some thoughts that enter into a biography of a com- 
munity? We offer the following suggestions to guide the contestants 
in planning their manuscripts: The reasons for the founding of the com- 
munity; the kinds of people who were its founders; the influence the 
pioneers had upon the life of a community. What has the community 
done in the way of entertainment? What have been the high points in 
the career of the community? The low points? How has the com- 
munity affected state life? How has state life affected the community? 
What is the present situation if the community is still living? What are 
its aspirations for the future? What has been the home philosophy 
of the community? 

The above points are merely suggestive. Each community is 
unique, and in that uniqueness lie the many fine possibilities for an 
excellent biography of every community in Nebraska. Give the names 
of persons and places in your biography. Make your manuscript 
historical. 

In this contest, members of the older generation will have much 
to contribute from experience and memories. The younger people are 
definitely urged to participate. It is possible for them to gather rich 
material and make very valuable contributions to this conest. 
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For A Christmas Gift 


To your family or to any friend, 
Nothing is better than a membership in the 


NEBRASKA STATE HIsToRICAL SOCIETY 


Such membership entitles you to receive this quarterly magazine 
and all publications issued by the Society during the year. The 
current volume, of which this is the last issue, contains fifty pages 
of public addresses, fifty pages of biographical stories and sketch- 
es, seventy pages of reports on the archeological explorations con- 
ducted by this Society, thirty pages of special articles and sixty-five 
illustrations, besides miscellaneous short articles and the regular 
departments. A total of 304 pages of vital interest to, by and about 
Nebraskans. 

The membership list of the Nebraska Historical Society consti- 
tutes a Rolt of Honor. Upor it are the names of the founders of 


this State and the most noted men and women of Nebraska. 


, 


United States Senator-elect Hugh Butler, in a letter to Editor 
Sheldon two years ago, wrote: 

“Your Nebraska History magazine is the only periodical I get 
which I read all the way through.” 

Above all, membership in this Society gives you aid and inspira- 
tion in the fulfilment of your personal responsibility, as a citizen 
of Nebraska, to do your part in the preservation of Nebraska’s 


history, and legend, and ideals, for the generations to come. 


To you who are not members, this copy is sent as our personal 


invitation to join hands with us in a great work. 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 


The first printed volume of Nebraska history issued by the 
State Historical Society was Volume I, No. 1, of Transactions 
and Reports, edited by Robert W. Furnas and published in 1885. 
Following is a condensed list of State Historical Society publica- 
tions since that date: 

Regular bound volumes — Volume I, First Series, to and 
including Volume XXII of the Consolidated Series. Total number 
of printed pages (size 6x 9’) 8,460. Total number of maps and 
illustrations 223, 

The editors of these volumes, in chronological sequence from 
the beginning, have been Robert W. Furnas, George E. Howard, 
Howard W. Caldwell, Addison E. Sheldon, Albert Watkins, C. S. 
Paine, Albert Watkins, Addison E. Sheldon. 

In February, 1918, appeared the first issue of a historical mag- 
azine published by the Society, with Addison E. Sheldon as editor. 
The publication of this magazine has continued through the years 
with the same editor. In all there are nineteen volumes (72 issues) 
up to January 1, 1940. Total number of printed pages, 3,761; 
of maps and illustrations, 677. 

The grand total of all these publications issued by this Society 
is 12,221 pages, 900 illustrations, 

In addition, nearly fifty miscellaneous books and pamphlets 
on the subject of Nebraska have been published by the Society. 

These standard publications are the most important documents 
in the history of Nebraska. A complete set should be in every 
public library and in every high school. Only a few nearly com- 
plete sets are now available. Librarians and school officers desir- 
ing to secure these should correspond at once with the Superin- 
tendent, State Historical Society, Lincoln. 


AFFIDAVIT OF PUBLICATION 


State of the ownership, management and circulation of NepraskKa History, 
A Quarterly Magazine, published at Lincoln, Nebraska; as required 
by act of Congress of August 24, 1912. 
Published and owned by the Nebraska State Historical Society. 
Editor and Manager — Addison E. Sheldon. 
Circulation — 1,344; edition, 2,000 copies. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees and other security-holders — none. 
(Signed) Addison E. Sheldon, 
Editor and Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of February, 1940. 
L Fern Anthony, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires July 18, 1941.) 





























At Last - Maps! 


We have Maps of Interest to You. 


We offer extraordinary aggregates of Maps of Nebraska or any 
other state, each item accurately dated; expertly annotated... These 
Maps range from the beautiful, historic rarities of the earliest period 
to those of the latest decade notable for geographical change — all 
modestly priced, item by item. 

A balanced, representative collection from which any desired 
selection may be made, will be sent on approval to any individual 
offering satisfactory references, or to any institution of learning or 


historical society. 


Argosy Book Stores 


114 East 59th Street 
New York City 


























Publications on 


Nebraska 


Compiled by Federal Writers’ Project 
Sponsored and Edited by State Historical 
Society 








Nebraska: A Guide to the Cornhusker State—About 500 pages, maps 
and illustrations; price $2.50 postpaid from office of State Historical 
Society. Published by the Viking Press, New York. 

Lincoln C Guide—88 pages, 38 illustrations, 7 maps; price 25c. 
Tours, History, Annals, Biography, Index. Published by Woodruff 
Printing Company, Lincoln. 


1939 Almanac for Nebraskans—(Pamphlet), 112 pages; price 35c. 
Annals of History, Humor, Anecdotes, Verses, Sports, Information. 


Origin of Nebraska Place. Names—(Pamphiet), 28 pages; price 15c. 
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